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THE POET COWPER. 


Tue life of Cowper is one of sad and singular 
interest. He seemed in society one of the liveliest 
of beings; but as soon as he relapsed into solitude 
a shade of the deepest melancholy came over him. 
| Timid in his habits, he was the antipode of this in 
| his writings; dejected in the tone of his mind, he 
| was replete with mirth and playfulness in all his 
correspondence; wretched in an extraordinary de- 
| gree, so far as personal feeling was concerned, he 
| yet convulsed the whole nation with his John 
Gilpin— 

A citizen 
Of credit and renown,” ° 

whose feats of horsemanship transcended the grand- 
| est efforts ever made in that line in all England, 
| and whose horse flew along turnpike-roads and 
through turnpike-gates as if a hundred lions were 
at his heels. It is reported of Cowper, that after 
having spent an evening in social conversation 
| with some of his friends, he would retire to his 
| Toom, and give vent to his pent-up grief in a flood 
of tears. He thought that happiness was the boon 
of others, but that nothing except misery was 
reserved for him. Despairing oftentimes of the 
mercy of God ever reaching his case, he spoke in 
almost rapturous terms of its being given to all 
others. To gain an accurate view of his char- 
acter, it will be necessary to go somewhat into 
detail respecting his life, his habits of thought, and 
his style of writing. 

William Cowper was born in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, on the 15th of November, 1731. His father, 
the Rev. John Cowper, D. D., was rector of Great 
Berkhamstead, in the county of Hertfordshire, just 
mentioned, and was likewise one of the chaplains 
to King George the Second. His mother, who was 
daughter of Roger Donne, Esq., of Norfolk, was of 
an extremely delicate constitution, and died in the 
year 1737, when William was but six years old. 
His father died of a stroke of paralysis in 1756, 
nineteen years after the death of his wife, and 
when his son William was in his twenty-fifth year. 
Vou. XII.—19 





But one other person of the family survived the 
death of the father and mother, and that was John, 
a younger brother to William. Previous to the 
death of his mother, Cowper was sent for instruc- 
tion to a day school kept in his native village. 
An allusion is made to this cireumstance in one of 
his poems: 
‘¢ The gard’ner, Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap.” 
Subsequent to the death of his beloved parent, 
whom he cherished with the tenderest affection, 
he was taken from. the village school and put under 
the care of Dr. Pitman, an excellent teacher and 
disciplinarian, who lived a few miles from his 
father’s. Here he remained for nearly two years, 
till some alarming disease of his eyes rendered it 
necessary to send him to an oculist’s in London. 
Remaining here for two years longer, without any 
special benefit being rendered him, he exchanged 
his situation with the oculist for a residence at 
Westminster School, where he quite unexpectedly 
found a remedy for his eyes in an attack of the 
small-pox, which the young student thought “the 
better oculist of the two.” It is impossible to 
speak with any definiteness respecting the profi- 
ciency of Cowper while at school, though his biog- 
raphers usually credit him with an honorable dis- 
charge. Some anecdotes are related of him while 
at Westminster which go clearly to prove his ex- 
treme sensitiveness of character, and his indispo- 
sition to mingle with the common herd of boys in 
their sports. Whenever he passed through the 
playground he was pretty sure to receive a salute 
from some mischievous fellow after the following 
sort: “Halloo, Bill! you ninny chicken-heart, come 
this way and show yourself a man, and not be 
sneaking along there as though the ground were 
too good for you to walk on.” Such salutations, 
no matter how thoughtlessly or innocently made, 
cut like a dagger at Cowper’s heart. Nor could he 
ever find it in his heart to retaliate. He only hur- 
ried from his companions, and, shutting himself 
up in some solitary place, indulged a train of the 
most foreboding and terrible reflections, or wished 
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himself out of the world, and forever free from the 
gibes and sneers of his fellows. 

Upon leaving Westminster, Cowper was articled 
for three years to a solicitor by the name of Chap- 
man, in London. His apprenticeship to the law, 
however, was about like some other apprentice- 
ships, in which the apprentice gets a knowledge 
of every thing, or rather any thing, except his 
trade. He whiled away his time he hardly knew 
how; and when his three years were up, he did 
not appear at all ambitious of obtaining any office, 
from that of Lord High Chancellor of England 
down to that of petty constable of some ward in 
London. He appeared to have no affection particu- 
larly for Mr. Chapman or his profession, as the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter, written thirty years 
after, to an intimate friend will show: “I did act- 
ually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a solic- 
itor—that is to say, I slept three years in his house; 
but I lived—that is to say, I spent my days in 
Southampton row, as you very well remember. 
There was I and the future Lord Chancellor con- 
stantly employed from morning till night in gig- 
gling and make giggle, instead of studying the 
law.” This passage, insignificant as it may ap- 
pear, is evidence enough that Cowper cared nothing 
about the legal profession, and that he was simply 
wasting his time rather than doing any thing else. 

Quitting Chapman, Cowper entered the Inner 
Temple, London, thinking that probably the higher 
departments of law might find something to inter- 
est his mind, though the elementary principles had 
proved dry as ashes tohim. Here he had Thurlow, 
subsequently Lord Chancellor—the person alluded 
to in the letter just quoted—together with Bonnel 
Thornton, as his associates. He tried very hard, 
it seems, to make some progress in study, and had 
his hours for thinking, and reading, and reviewing; 
but # was all to no purpose. The law and Cowper 
were two different things, and would not go to- 
gether, spite of study or entreaty. Literature and 
poetry engaged his attention and absorbed most of 
his time. There was a periodical in existence 
just then known as The Connoisseur, published by 
his friends Colman and Thernton, to which he 
made frequent contributions. He received in re- 
turn fer his efforts nothing but the simple gratula- 
tiens of his publishers, which certainly was ex- 
ceedingly slim pay. It is admitted on all hands, 
that of the twelve years spent at the Temple not 
twelve months were given by Cowper te any thing 
except purely poetical and elassical pursuits. At 
the expiration of this period, being over thirty 
years of age, he began quite naturally to think of 
associating with himself for life some one who 
would love him and sympathize with him in all 
his successes, his joys, his griefs, and his disap- 
pointments. But the thought of marriage was 
immediately and forever silenced in his mind by 
the fact, that he had idled away the better part of 
his life, and that his slender finances were scarcely 
adequate to his own support, letting alone the sup- 





port of another. He relapsed, consequently, into a 
state of melancholy, and commenced picturing to 
himself the forlorn prospect before him. His father 
and mother, his brothers and sisters, all save a 
brother, were asleep in the grave, and he often- 
times more than half wished himself asleep there, 
too. Thus cast down he made no effort to rise, 
His friends—for notwithstanding his apprehensions 
he still had some true friends—seeing his condi- 
tion, and supposing that he wished to get married, 
or, at any rate, to get along in life, resolved to pro- 
cure a situation for him as reading clerk and clerk 
of the private committee of the house of lords. 

Besides being incompetent to the discharge of 
the duties assigned to either of these offices, his 
extreme tenderness of spirit seemed for awhile to 
deter him from accepting the kind offer of his 
friends. Any exhibition of himself in public, un- 
der any circumstances, was, in his own emphatic 
language, “mortal poison to his soul.” He could 
not endure it. Having debated the question in his 
mind for over a week, he finally concluded to ex- 
change the clerkship of the private committee for 
the clerkship of the journals in the house of lords— 
a far less difficult position, but one that yielded a 
less pecuniary reward. Here Cowper began to be 
composed, and half dreamed that he might yet be 
able to get married and be happy. But his dream 
was of short duration. A debate arose in Parlia- 
ment respecting his fitness for the appointment 
just taken, and he was summoned to appear at the 
bar of the house of lords, to answer for his compe- 
tency in discharge of the duties of the clerkship. 
The summons to him was terrible in the extreme. 
He felt his incompetency, and he felt, too, his in- 
ability to prepare for the examination awaiting 
him. By the time the ceremony was to take place, 
so utterly confused and lost was he, that his intel- 
lectual faculties gave way. He was no longer him- 
self. In this distressing state he was taken to St. 
Albans, and put under medical treatment with Dr. 
Cotton, with whom he remained for nearly two 
years. 

His notions of marriage being thus frustrated a 
second time, he never thought of it again. Some 


persons, and we regret to say that they pervert | 
known facts, attribute this misfortune of Cowper | 


to religion, and its alleged distracting influence 
on his mind. But religion had no more connection 
with his mental calamity in the present instance 
than religion had in the production of the knight- 
errantry of Don Quixote. He had seldom thought 
or conversed on the subject of personal piety. But 
it is a matter of rejoicing, that soon after the resto- 
ration of his reason and his health he began seri- 
ously to think upon his soul’s salvation. A change 
was about to come over him, and his captivity was 
to cease. His prison doors were unfolded, and he 
experienced a clear escape from sin and a “full 
immunity from penal woe.” His brother John, 
Fellow of Bennett’s College, Cambridge, visited 
him about this time, and aided quite materially in 
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restoring equanimity to his mind. He furnished 
him some remarks on Christian experience of de- 


cided value, and recommended the frequent reading 
| of the Bible as being an antidote to the melancholy 
| that was ever feeding on his mind. In a measure 
| the advice was followed; but immediately upon the 


return of his brother to Cambridge, he began to feel 
himself a stranger among strangers, with a sinking 
of spirits and a sense of desolation stealing over 
him. 

In the summer of 1765 he left St. Albans, and 
took private lodgings in the town of Huntington. 
Here, as by a direct act of Providence, he was 


| brought in contact with Rev. Mr. Unwin and his 





excellent family. Cowper had been in the habit of 
attending Church on the Sabbath during his short 
stay in Huntington, and William Cawthorne Un- 
win, son of the above, frequently observing him, 


at last introduced himself to Cowper, and asked | 


him home to tea. To this the latter consented, 
though not without some hesitation. His acquaint- 
ance with this family, however, was the making 
of him. They were people after his own heart— 
pious, intelligent, benevolent, and affectionate. He 
entered immediately into the most endearing inti- 
macy with them. But he was not long permitted 
to enjoy the society of his friend, Mr. Unwin, who 
was suddenly killed by a fall from his horse, one 
Sabbath morning on his way to Church. After 
this sad calamity the family, at the invitation 
of Rev. John Newton, removed to Olney in Buck- 
inghamshire. During the first five years of Cow- 
per’s residence here there was no material inter- 
ruption of either his health or religious comfort. 
The death of his brother John, at Cambridge, on 
the 20th of March, 1770, no doubt had a mourn- 
fully desolating influence on his mind. He seemed 
for a year overwhelmed with grief, and was visited 
again with a return of hypochondriasis, which con- 
tinued with more or less violence to the close of 
his life. Mrs. Unwin, whom he always respected 
and loved as a mother, nursed him with the ten- 
derest regard. Mr. Newton likewise, next to the 
duties of the ministry, made it the business of his 
life to attend the sufferer under his grievous affliction. 

Partially recovering from his disorder, Cowper 
commenced turning his attention to literary mat- 
ters—letter-writing and poetry, in both of which 
arts it is well known he excelled. The Nightin- 
gale and the Glow-Worm, a beautiful fable, was 
one of his first amusements. After this followed 


Table Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, and | 


Expostulation. In March, 1782, his first volume 
was issued from the press, which was received with 
considerable favor. Early in the following year, 
at the suggestion of Lady Austen, one of his most 
intimate friends, he commenced The Task. He 
was engaged on this poem nearly eighteen months. 
This long time of composition arose from the 
fact that he spent a large portion of his leisure 
in reading, and conversing with Mrs. Unwin, 
Lady Austen, and other friends. Another circum- 








stance, too, may give a fuller explanation. “I 
was doubtful,” says Cowper, in a letter to a friend, 
“‘whether I should ever bring it to a conclusion, 
working often in such distress of mind, as while it 
spurred me to the work, at the same time threatened 
to disqualify me for it.” In 1787 he was attacked 
with a nervous fever, which compelled him to relin- 
quish his poetical efforts some nine months. In 
December, 1796, his dear friend, Mrs. Unwin, died, 
which carried a shock to his heart from which he 
never recovered. 

Early in the year 1800 he was attacked with a 
general weakness of his system, which terminated 
in dropsy, and this ultimately in death. There 
appears to have been no real change in his mind 
up to the last moments of his existence. To a 
friend who visited him a few days before he died, 
Cowper ventured to speak of his approaching dis- 
solution as a signal of his deliverance from all his 
earthly sorrows. After a pause of a few moments, 
his friend proceeded to say, that in the world to 
which he was hastening the merciful Redeemer 
had prepared unspeakable happiness for all his 
children, and consequently for him. When the 
latter clause of this sentence was uttered, a shade 
of desolation passed over the face of Cowper, 
which seemed to say that mercy and happiness 
could hardly be for him. On the last day of his 
life he was unusually calm and silent, and for 
some hours before his spirit took its flight a deadly 
paleness rested upon his countenance. At five min- 
utes before five o’clock, on the afternoon of Friday, 
the 25th day of April, 1800, he ceased to breathe; 
and so gently did he sink away, that though there 
were several persons in the room at the time in- 
tently fixed in looking upon his face, not one could 
determine the precise hour of his departure. 

Dr. Johnson awards the praise to Thomson that 
“he wrote no line which, dying, he wished to blot.” 
He might have made the same remark in reference 
to Cowper had he lived in his day and been con- 
versant with his poetry. There is less imperfec- 
tion in the poems of Cowper than in those of 
Thomson, and their moral tone is above criticism. 
Thomson is frequently pedantic and ostentatious 
in his style. He seldom has a good line but he 
makes up for it by a bad one. He takes no pains, 
uses no self-correction, and cares nothing about 
labor of any kind. Labor is, in truth, a thing 
which he despises. Hence, though capable of 
writing the most delightful, heart-felt descriptions 
of natural scenery, he is often guilty of penning 
pieces of the most flimsy, roundabout, and un- 
meaning nature. The first lines of that inimi- 
table poem, ‘‘The Seasons,” are a specimen of 
strange medley and nonsense: 

«‘Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, come! 
And from the bosom of yon dripping cloud, 
While music wakes around, vail’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 
Even a metaphysician or an adept in the art of 
logomachy would find it difficult to interpret these 
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words. In Cowper there is no such redundancy 
and superfluity of epithets. He is careful in the 
choice of his topics, simple in his style, and graphic 
in his descriptions. He has been accused, it is 
true, with too much fastidiousness and nervous- 
ness. As a man he was extremely fastidious and 
nervous, but he never carried the one or the other 
into his writings. He was a man there, though he 
was a child in his intercourse with the world 
around him. In his poetry there is no disease, no 
complaining, no fear, no distrust. All is sound, 
bright, clear, and consistent. He is as impressive 
as Young, without his epigrammatic smartness; he 
is as fervently a Christian as Montgomery; and 
often equals in solemn dignity the productions of 
Milton himself. 

In epistolary correspondence Cowper has been 
taken as a model, and most justly so, for few men 
have written with more ease and correctness than 
himself. The following, while it gives a fair speci- 
men of his skill in letter-writing, reveals, to a great 
extent, the severity of his depression of spirits, 


and shows also that faint gleams of pleasure could | 
occasionally break through his settled melancholy. | 
It is dated Mundsley, September 5, 1795, and is | 


addressed to his friend, Mr. Buchanan: 
“T will forget, for a moment, that to whomsoever 
I may address myself, a letter from me can no 


otherwise be welcome than as acuriosity. To you, | 
sir, I address this; urged to it by extreme penury | 
of employment, and the desire I feel to learn some- | 


thing of what is doing, and has been done at Wes- 
ton—my beloved Weston!—since I left it. 
coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, 
has been such, that, added to the irritation of the 
salt spray, with which they are always charged, 
they have occasioned me an inflammation in the 
eyelids, which threatened a few days since to con- 
fine me entirely; but by absenting myself as much 
as possible from the beach, and guarding my face 
with an umbrella, that inconvenience is in some 
degree abated. My chamber commands a very near 
view of the ocean, and the ships at high water 
approach so closely, that a man furnished with 
better eyes than mine might, I doubt not, discern 
the sailors from the window. No situation, at 
least when the weather is clear and bright, can be 
pleasanter; which you will easily credit, when I 
add, that it imparts something a little resembling 
pleasure even to me. Gratify me with news from 
Weston. If Mr. Gregson, and your neighbors the 
Courtenays, are there, mention me to them in such 
terms as you see good. Tell me if my poor birds 
are living: I never see the herbs I used to give 
them without a recoilection of them, and some- 
times am ready to gather them, forgetting that I 
am not at home. Pardon this intrusion.” 

Cowper has been accused, as before remarked, of 
feebleness and a want of masculine energy. But 
certainly this is without just foundation. 
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His | 


lines on the loss of the Royal George are as re- | 


plete with real manliness and energy of expression 








| as the same number of lines from the pen of any 
| other poet, living or dead, on any subject that may 
| be named: 


*¢ Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought; 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprung upon no fatal leak; 
She ran upon no rock. 





| His sword was in its sheath; 

| His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with our cup 
| The tear that England owes. 
| Her timbers yet are sound, 
| And she may float again, 
| Full charged with England’s thunder, 
| And plow the distant main. 
| 


But Kempenfelt is gone; 
His victories are o’er; 
| And he and his eight hundred 
| Shall plow the wave no more.” 
| Every Sabbath in our churches we sing hymns 
of Cowper’s composing. The reader, by turning 
| to the index of first lines in his Hymn-Book, will 
| find several from his pen. 
| His lines to Mary and those on receiving the 
picture, of his mother are admitted, even by the 
severest critics, to be among the most pathetic 
ever written. It seems unnecessary to make quo- 
tations from either of them. The reader is referred 
to them in proof of the position just taken. His 
satires are keen and pointed, and copy much of the 
razor-like irony of Horace, with whose poems he 
was particularly familiar. His life was a strange 
and melancholy one; but it had no influence in 
tinging his poetry with sadness. The Castaway 
is one of his finest pieces. There is a feeling of 
such loneliness, and solitude, and utter ruin and 
desolation pervading it as makes one shudder in its 
perusal. We close this article, already too long, 
with the last stanza of this poem, in which the poet 
brings in himself to share the general misery: 
** No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished each alone; 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 





























YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 


BY PROFESGOR E. 8. LIPPITT. 

I was sitting in the parlor of one of our most 
wealthy and influential citizens a short time since, 
when the conversation turned upon the rapid 
growth of Cincinnati and the wealth of her citi- 
zens, and then upon the west, with its yet unde- 
veloped power and its giant strides in the march 
of improvement within the last half century. We 
spoke of the vast fortunes which had been realized 
by the early settlers, who fortunately purchased 
ground near the present city limits. At length he 
began to speak of his own history, and related to 


| me the following incidents, which I have deemed of 


sufficient importance to appear in the pages of the 


| Repository. 


| wilderness west. 


| game was in like manner abundant. 


“In my earlier years I came from the ‘land of 
steady habits’ to seek a fortune in the then almost 
Here and there were small trad- 
ing posts scattered through this great valley. Our 
location was forty miles from a grocery or mill. 
The forest was unbroken, and game was abundant. 
Just back from the river on the hills, deer were 
abundant, and at any time one could be brought 
in. Wild turkeys were so plenty that they were of 
little value. I knew one settler who packed in salt 
a barrel of the breasts of this wild fowl. Other 
Cincinnati 


| was asmall town of only five thousand inhabitants. 


| southern market. 


There were then no steamers plying on the waters 
of Ohio, or crowding the levees of the cities now 
so thickly set along its shores. The flat-boat was 
the only method of conveying our produce to the 


time. I have known men to make their wills be- 


| fore leaving home on the voyage, fearing lest they 


might never return. And their parting from their 
family and friends seemed often like a farewell 


| scene of those who never expect to meet again. 


Sometimes several neighbors would combine, and 
build a boat, in which they would float their pro- 
duce to the market at the mouth of the Mississippi; 
and then, selling their boat, walk back to their 
homes on the Ohio, through the dense and untrod- 
den forests of the south and west. At other times, 
when groceries were to be brought back, they 


| would urge their boat against the rapid current of 


the river with their long oars, or by taking a rope 
ahead, make it fast to a tree, and then hauling the 
boat up to it, and then again taking the rope 


ahead. Thus wearily, day after day, and week after | 


week, did we labor to bring home our groceries, 
| which are now brought by the steamer in six days. 


boating business. 


“For several years I was engaged in this kind of 
In the mean time I became ac- 
quainted with a young lady of much loveliness of 
character, at a small place about one hundred and 
fifty miles above Cincinnati; and the time drew 
near when I was to make her my own. As might 
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The voyage to New Orleans was | 
| long and difficult, occupying sometimes six months’ | 
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| be supposed, I began to look around me to see how 
I should be enabled to support her. With all my 
hard toil for years I had saved only a few dollars, 
and I knew that unless I could get into some per- 
manent business I should never succeed. 

“The day of my marriage came, and with it 
came the will and energy to do, now that I felt 
that I had some one for whom to labor. My wife’s 
father gave her a small piece of land, and desired 
me to settle upon it, and become a farmer. But 
farming was not congenial to my tastes, and I 
could not think of doing it. If I could only get 
to Cincinnati I felt sure that I could succeed. I 
had about three hundred dollars with which to 
commence; but how was I to get there, or how 
commence after 1 got there? My scanty means 
would not go far toward accomplishing the object. 

“ At last I determined to build me a boat, and in 
| it place my wife and goods and float down to Cin- 
cinnati. ‘Where there is a will, there is a way,’ is 
an old but atrue proverb. Forthwith I commenced, 
and after a few days completed my flat-boat. I 
then placed in it all our worldly goods, and pushed 
boldly out into the stream, trusting that it would 
bear us safely to our desired port. Swiftly the 
current bore us away from the home of her I loved. 
But as the faces of those we loved grew dim in the 
distance, and were finally lost by a sudden curve 
in the river, a pang of something like remorse 
came over me. I could not feel that it was right in 
me thus to jeopardize the happiness of another 
| than myself in any such wild scheme, and I almost 
condemned myself for the step I had taken. Then 
I turned my eyes toward the shore of the river, 
whose steep banks were covered with various kinds 
of trees, and all beautiful with the fresh-bursting 
foliage of spring, and glittering in the rays of the 
| morning sun; and then, as I gazed at the azure 
sky, so calm, and pure, and hopeful, and then in 
the eyes of her who sat in the rude-built boat, for 
whose sake I had dared all, risked all, and read 
there only hope and encouragement, I felt strong 
to go on. 

“Thus silently, through the long day, we floated 
down the river; and when the shades of night 
gathered round, and began to wrap the forest and 
the river in its gloom, I fastened the boat to the 
shore, and then kindled a fire. In the wilderness 
we ate our solitary meal, and then slept in our 
boat. But it was not such sleep as comes to the 
fainting spirit midst perfect security, but was bro- 
ken oft by the howl of the wolf and the thought 
of the Indian prowling along the river banks. And 
even in my sleep came dreams of wolves or Indi- 
| ans; so that all night long I was fighting the wolf 
from the boat with its sleeping burden, or strug- 
gling with my Indian foe to rescue one dearer than 
life to me. 

“Morning dawned at last; and with the sweet 
light, that poured like the perfume of incense upon 
the grateful heart, came the hope of another day. 
Another, and a third day passed in like manner. 
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“In the third night we were awakened from our 
feverish sleep by some noise on the shore. I lis- 
tened intently, my breath hardly drawn between 
my teeth, and the blood tingling along my veins, 
though the heart seemed still, and ached as if 
bursting with its retained life current. In a few 
seconds, though it seemed hours, I heard the leaves 
rustle and the branches move, and then the dry 
sticks crack as beneath the tread of some one. 
Then all was silent as before. Again the steps 
were heard, more distinctly than before, as of some 
one approaching the boat. I motioned my wife to 
lie down, and silently taking my gun, awaited the 
intruder. But the blood mounted to my head, a 
film came over my eye, my hand was palsied, and 
I thought I should faint. Again the step was 
heard, and drew nearer, as if some one was stealing 
cautiously forward. In an instant all my fear was 
gone, and I felt as cool as when on a militia parade. 
I stood with my loaded gun resting on my arm, 
ready to meet my unexpected visitor. Iwas just on 
the point of speaking, and demanding the business 
of the prowler, when the steps suddenly ceased. 
I listened long and painfully for their repetition; 
but they were not heard again. Who it was or 
what it was I could never learn. But all thoughts 
of sleep had passed away for that night, and a 
solitary guard I leaned on my gun, keeping watch 
over my boat and wife. 

“The moon came out at length; and I watched its 
course as it rode up the heavens, at first appearing 
above the tops of the trees, and then sailing, like 
an enchanted ship of light, through the dark sea 
of the sky, while the stars grew dim and faded 
before its path. At length dawn appeared, stand- 
ing tiptoe on the distant mountains, and all the 
forest became vocal with the matin song of the 
birds. Never have I waited for morn as on that 
night. Never did the sun rising with splendor 
bring to my heart more of gladness. 

“The boat was unfastened, and soon, with the 
rippling current, was floating down stream. On 
the seventh day we arrived at Cincinnati, strangers 
in a strange place. But we had fresh hopes, young 
hearts, and young hands, and nothing but success 
ever was dreamed of by us. 

“T took a shop on the street by the river-side, now 
Front-street, consisting of a front room and a back 
store. The front room was divided by a partition, 
and made our store and parlor. The two back 
rooms were the kitchen and bedroom. The money 
I had was expended in groceries, and I commenced 
life and business with a stock of less than three 
hundred dollars. My wife did the work, and often 
tended the store—always when I was absent. We 
had no servants then, nor friends to make long 
visits. Our friends, our only friends in the city, 
were our patrons, and they were not very fast 
friends. The first year my whole sales amounted 
to less than nine hundred dollars, and from the 
profits I supported my family and added a little to 
my capital. The next year I did better; and the 
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third year I changed my location for one more con- 
venient, as well as larger. I have thus gone on, 
year by year, adding to my stock and extending my 
business. And though I have had a large family 
to support, and much sickness in my family, yet I 
have continued to prosper.” 

These incidents are strictly true, The merchant 
is still in the business, though now living in ease 
and affluence, respected and honored by his fellow- 
citizens. But though every thing is neat, there 
is no proud aristocracy shown at his home. Sur- 
rounded by an interesting family of children, he 
is, with his wife, gently gliding down the stream of 
time, with the full assurance of a better land beyond 
the grave. Surely there is a romance of real life 
stranger than any fiction. 
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A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 
I preamep the world had passed away, 
With all its toil and care; 
That I had gained a happier clime, 
Where all was bright and fair— 


A land where happy spirits dwelt; 
And, O, ’twas purest bliss, 

To find the loved ones in that world 
That I had lost in this. 


Glad was the welcome that they gave, 
And I knew not the pain 

Of fearing that the time would come 
When we should part again. 


But, as a bird from wint’ry climes, 
I folded soon my wing, 

Content to rove no more, for there 
I found eternal spring. 


Bright star-like flowers forever bloomed 
By ever-flowing streams, 

Whose waters flashed most gloriously 
In heaven’s unsetting beams. 


And music—O the melody 
Of that seraphic strain, 

Which struck my ear when woke the hymn 
Of heaven’s bright harper train! 


A crown was on my brow, but when 
Uprose that song so sweet, 

Like those who sung, I gladly threw 
That crown before his feet. 


But ’mid the raptures of that song 
I woke; but O what pain! 

My high delights were visions all— 
I was on earth again. 

Then while I live, may I, O God, 
Thy willing servant be— 

Strive here to do thy will, and make 
My dream reality! 
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~ ‘THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 


BY P. L. 


A peasant feeling arises in the mind as we look 
back upon the past—pleasant, no matter what may 
be the subject of our reminiscences. If we think of 


| enjoyments with those who have passed from earth, 


the recollection of our pastimes with them awakes a 
pleasurable emotion. If we remember their deaths 


| with sorrow, it is a pleasurable sorrow; for they 


have passed from us, leaving a delightful memory 
of their many virtues—virtues which have carried 


| them into an eternity which is radiant and happi- 


fying. There is no recollection which comes to 


| me surrounded with more satisfaction than that of 


a friend who died when I was very young. In the 
last hour he seemed to be surrounded by his old 
associates, gay and blessed, reading entertaining 
books, singing in the forests with the birds, or 
adoring God in the solemn places of nature. 

His mind was of a lofty, intellectual character, 
which begat esteem in all those who became ac- 
quainted with him. His life was a beautiful aspi- 
ration after a knowledge of those mysteries of the 
universe and of man which are only revealed to 
him who is of a studious and philosophic spirit. 
And had he lived, the world might not have re- 
gretted it. His death, delirious as are often the 


| minds of men in that solemn hour, was a recalling 


| beginning of life. 


of those thoughts which had always, during life, 
been his blessed and blessing angels. He will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed his 
dissolution. 


“That which is called death,” said he, while a | 


calm beauty suffused his pale face, “is actually the 
The present life is the prepara- 
tory state for a better life which is to be—a child- 
hood, if I may so call it, wherein the spirit is 
trained for never-ending enjoyment or misery in 
the great world which lies without the confined 
walls of the present.” He himself had been prop- 


| erly trained for appreciating and enjoying the bless- 





edness of the second life. God had given him a 
nobly formed spirit, and a proper education, from 
pious parents, had preserved and beautified its 
nobility. Time worked no change in his charac- 
ter. His associations with men were beneficial to 
himsclf and to those with whom he associated. 
They confirmed and established him in those salu- 
tary principles which he had adopted by reflection 
and education. The moral influence of his char- 
acter and conduct shed luster wherever he went. 
The frivolous departed from his presence with a 


better opinion of themselves and of mankind, and | 
with a supremer reverence for Him who know- | 


eth the hearts of all. Those whose minds resem- 
bled his own arose from his conversation with 
improved knowledge. None knew him but to feel 
thankful for his acquaintance and friendship. 

And when we all stood around his death-bed, and 
saw the holy light that fell in soft rays upon his 


brow, as if an angel, with rosy breath, were breath- 
ing upon him, it may not be deemed surprising 
that the quiet tears stood on our cheeks. And 
when we listened to the whispering admonitions 
that came from his lips, the fervent admonitions 
of a dying child of God, it may not be thought 
wonderful that our hearts were awed. 

“Let me look at the sun,” he said. I remember 
his words. J shall never cease to remember them. 
“Let me look at the sun.” It was just rising 
above the hills, clad in a summer drapery of pale 
gold, and looking peacefully over the world, cast- 
ing its radiance on the floor of his death-chamber. 
“This is a grand sight!” hesaid. ‘“ My dear friends, 
when the good man passes from the earth, where a 
dim happiness, at best, has surrounded him, I can 
imagine him rising, full, calm, and beautiful, like 
that sun, to the light and glory of another world. 
I feel that I am fast hastening away. My flesh is 
weak and exhausted; but my spirit is as a giant.” 
We kneeled beside his couch; and a pious friend, at 
his request, offered a prayer to heaven. When we 
arose from our knees, and looked at the sick man, 
his face was filled with a sublime beauty. His 
eyes were turned toward the far, green hills, now 
bathed in sunlight; but they saw not; for their 
light had fled forever. The earnest prayer of the 
good friend had borne his soul to heaven. 

I feel that the sight of this noble young man’s 
death has had a pleasant and exalting influence 
upon my own character. I hope I may never forget 
his kind and loving warnings! 

The true Christian’s death will always awake 
reflection in the bosom of him who witnesses it, 
and reflection of a character to beget a steadfast 
faith in'the purity and truth of Christianity. Let 
the skeptic sneer, if he will, who has never pored 
over that great book of nature, whose every page 
is a favorable and unanswerable comment upon the 
book of revelation. Let him sneer who has never 
seen the child of God on his death-bed, and heard 
his last exclamation of delight as the angels bore 
him from earth. Those who have seen this, and 
more, are bound to stand firm in their faith. The 
eloquence of revelation and of nature has lifted 





them above the cavils of the polemist. They 
stand in those holy and glad places where the 
| spirit of truth is supreme. Their death-beds are 
further revelations of the goodness of God. 


** The last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft! 
By unperceived degrees he steals away; 
| Yet, like the sun, seems largest at his setting!” 
| 
| 


The poet Blair has expressed, in feeling and elo- 
| quent language, the calmness of the mind of the 

good man on the bed of death. How different the 
| death of him who spends his days in warring 
against the laws of Heaven! The disobedient man 
| is cursed in his last moments by an indescribable 
| remorse. 
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‘HEIDELBERG AND THE NECKAR. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 


Amone the many smaller streams of Germany 
there is, perhaps, none that, in beauty and loveli- 
ness, exceeds the Neckar, a tributary of the Rhine. 
The charms of its valley have been sung in the 
lays of many a German minstrel of ancient and 
of modern times. It empties into “Old Father 
Rhine” at Manheim, although before it reaches 
this noble stream it leaves its own valley and 
wanders about in that of the Rhine, as the child 
would search for its parent. 

Manheim is one of the oldest towns on the Rhine 
in reality, although very modern in appearance. 
It must have had its origin about the time of the 
Romans, who were partial to the Rhine, and set- 
tled its banks in various places, from its mouth to 
its source. Its long rows of palaces would scarcely 
lead one to the conclusion that Manheim has been 
settled for a thousand years; yet such is the case. 
But what we see of Manheim now is comparatively 
modern. In the history of German literature Man- 
heim holds a sacred place in the German heart. 
It was there that rose such master spirits as Iff- 
land and Beck—it was there that the immortal 
Schiller began his poetical career. There also lie 
the remains of Kotzebue, whose prolific mind for 
awhile poured over Germany the results of its 
giant labors, and astonished his cotemporaries with 
his versatility and power; and there, too, lies the 
poor lamented Sand—the enthusiastic German stu- 
dent, the devoted son of the Muses, the insane and 
misguided murderer of Kotzebue, whom he regarded 
as an enemy to freedom and mankind, because he 
was a friend of Russia. 

As we ascend the stream toward Heidelberg, we 
arrive at the celebrated garden of Schwetzingen, 
which scarcely counts an equal and knows few 
rivals. It has long adorned the borders of the 
Neckar, between Heidelberg and Manheim; and the 
friend of flowers and of nature gladly makes a 
journey to its precincts. A view so beautiful, in 
the variety of its combinations, the world seldom 
presents; such a background, such points of view, 
and such distant landscape—now wandering among 
the mountains beyond the Rhine, and again revel- 
ing in the hights of the Black Forest! The sister 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting have 
added to the horticultural beauties of Schwetzingen. 
There stands a magnificent Turkish mosque with 
its minarets, and here is atemple of Apollo; added 
to these are specimens of the marble of Carrara, 
chiseled into beauty, and almost into life. 

We enter the valley of the Neckar; and what a 
contrast! That of the Rhine, which we leave, is 
bordered by mountains so distant that the eye can 
scarcely perceive them looming up above the hor- 
izon. But the Neckar issues from so narrow a bed 
that there is hardly room for the river and the 








road between its abruptly rising walls. When we 
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have fairly entered the valley, a still higher crest 
of the mountain is seen towering over an old city; 
and the sides of this crest is crowned by the most 
beautiful and magnificent castle-ruin in Germany. 
The castle is that of the Counts of Baden, and the 
city is Heidelberg, of ancient and modern renown, 
Still higher than the castle, and behind it, rises the 
rounded peak of the Konigstuhl, or King’s-Chair, 
as it is called. This is covered with dense forest at 
times, and again it shows immense masses of red 
rock. Its summit is adorned with a high tower, 
which the traveler ascends for a more perfect view 
of the valley of the Rhine. 

Our first tour was to the tower of the Kinigstuhl, 





that we might enjoy the immense panorama there | 


promised us; and we were richly repaid for the 
labor of the ascent. An old woman had throned 
on the summit, with a little cabin for herself and 
goats; and we were glad to indulge in her milk, 
bread, and cheese, while cooling off for a view from 
the tower. She was a garrulous old lady, indeed, 
and well acquainted with the history of all the 
grand-ducal family of Baden. She repeated the 
old story of Caspar Hauser, or the “Wild Boy,” 
all of which she knew from Alpha to Omega, and 
much more beside. Not only was that terrible 
story true, but there were others of the same nature 
that had not come tolight. The reigning family of 
Baden, to believe her testimony, have been no better 
than they should be, and their vice and crime led 
the old lady to take a warm interest in the republi- 
can efforts of the day, and in all republicans who 
visited her cabin, and patronized her goat’s milk 
and cheese. 

With the advantage of a clear atmosphere, the 
view from the tower is so extensive that the steeple 
of the far-famed Strasburg Cathedral, sixty miles 
distant, can be distinguished; the steeple is the 
highest on the continent, towering up into the 
heavens about five hundred feet. Below glides the 
Neckar, hemmed in by mountain walls; and on 
the other side lies the Rhine, covered with boats 
ladened with the produce of the valley. 

Heidelberg has but one main street, which runs 
between the Neckar and the mountains that rise 
behind it. The town itself is of no importance, 
and most travelers are, no doubt, like ourself, dis- 
appointed at the first sight. But it improves won- 
derfully on acquaintance—a fact which explains 
the presence of so many foreigners, English and 
Americans, within its walls. It is the city of the 
Muses, and the seat of the cherished Ruperto- 
Carolina, one of the oldest and most popular uni- 
versities of Germany. The students of Heidelberg 
are, to a great extent, its support, and, therefore, 
greatly petted by the industrious portion of the 
citizens, who gain a livelihood by catering to their 
wants. 

But its glory is the old castle ruin, that over- 
hangs it like a sentinel of the middle ages; and this 
we must thoroughly explore. The way to it from 
the town is marked by a street of small houses, 
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peeping through trees and bushes, and rising with 
a very gradual ascent, till we reach the first terrace. 
At the entrance of this is always found, in fair 


| weather, a cavalcade of donkeys, for those of the fair 
| sex who are willing to trust their fortunes to these 


proverbially stubborn beasts rather than to walk up 
to the castle; although, to tell the truth, the donkey- 


_ ride is a source of great amusement to travelers of 

both sexes, and resorted to more for its novelty and a 
| hearty laugh than to avoid fatigue. 
| the surrounding country spreads out before us, and 


As we ascend, 


Heidelberg winds along the Neckar that flows 


' quietly by. The mountain-side, below the castle, 


is charmingly adorned with terraces and gardens; 


| and the spot is shown where once flourished the 


garden of the beautiful Clara von Dettens, the 


| noble wife of Frederick the Victorius, though not 
| of princely blood. 


The castle of Heidelberg is a wonder-work of 
architecture, though not now inhabitable. Many 
of its parts that were invulnerable to the attacks 
of time yielded to the savage fury of the French, 
in the wars of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. This is especially the case with the main 
tower, which was blown up by the French. It now 


| lies in a half-ruined state, and gives a far more 


picturesque air to the old castle than it did in the 
days of its glory. The romantic stranger may, 
indeed, return his sincere thanks to the vandal 
French for opening these Cyclop walls, and giving 
us an idea of their wonderful internal structure. 
The severed portion of the tower, that lies half in 
the moat and half on the wall, bears the appear- 


| ance of having yielded to the force of powder. 
| The halls of this majestic tower are sypported by 


Gothic pillars, whose forms are as beautiful as 
their proportions are gigantic. The upper hall is 
adorned with an open gallery, and through the 
crevices between the stones that form it are spring- 
ing forth young trees, that bid fair to have a sturdy 


| growth. This gallery is accessible from below; 


and among the bushes that crown the ruined tower 
may at times be seen, from the garden below, the 


| forms of travelers appearing and disappearing, im- 
| parting an air of singular and strange romance to 


the scene. 

The sentimental world of Heidelberg is accus- 
tomed to assemble within the walis of the Ruined 
Tower, to listen to concerts and amateur music, 
which seems to borrow an enchanting power from 
the place and surrounding scenes. Through the 
Giant Tower, the main gate of the castle, we arrive 
in the grand court, a spot which, when seen for the 
first time, leaves an impression calculated to form 
an era in one’s life. The soil which we now tread 
is classic for Germany—no where do we meet a 
second spot so prolific with classic reminiscences. 
The noble forms of antiquity here stand before the 
cultivated mind, and seem to speak again through 
history. The scholar inquires eagerly after the 
Rittersaal, or Knight’s Saloon, in King Ruprecht’s 
palace; the chapel of the same King, and his 
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octagon tower; not forgetting the tasteful palace 
of Otto Heinrich. 

For those who despise the lore of other ages, 
the vault below the castle affords a sufficient re- 
muneration for their journey hither; there lies the 
Heidelberg tun of world-wide fame, and it is amus- 
ing to see how great a proportion of the visitors 
first inquire after the giant beer-barrel. Instead 
of one tun, they are delighted to find two, and 
also learn the story of a still greater one, as it 
were, the grandfather of the present wonder. But, 
sad to say, both tuns are empty—a circumstance 
which causes them to fall greatly in the estimation 
of those who are most eager generally to pay them 
a visit; for what avails it if the hollow cavity of 
this monster tun contains two hundred and eighty- 
two thousand bottles, when the guide proclaims 
that its interior is dry as powder? 

Nearly all the mechanics of Germany travel over 
the country for years, before settling down to follow 
their profession in any one place. It is a standing 
joke that if any one of these returns from his wan- 
derings without having seen the Heidelberg tun, 
that he has seen but little of the world, and prof- 
ited still less by his travels. When the poorer 
classes wish to say of a man that he is a dolt, they 
exclaim, “He has never seen the Heidelberg tun.” 
For this reason thousands of them crowd to Heidel- 
berg; and go when you will, you find some of the 
traveling mechanics admiring the wonderful pro- 
portions of the tun, and learning all the wonderful 
stories about it, to relate on returning home. To 
cap the climax, they generally have a waltz or gal- 
lopade on top of the tun, which is accessible by 
a ladder; and nearly all hours of the day may be 
heard the tones of a cracked fiddle resounding 
among the walls of the cellar. These tones entice 
others, and the dancers are seldom without an 
audience, especially as buffoons are always on 
hand to make wit for the crowd. This is a source 
of sufficient income to support the keeper of the 
castle. 

There are three points in the castle of Heidelberg 
that are so attractive that one who has once enjoyed 
seldom forgets them. In the first place, the bal- 
cony on the north side of the old palace, with its 
two turrets; secondly, the garden under the tall 
lindens before the colossal tower, with a view into 
Clara’s garden, or on the ivy-entwined statue of 
the winter-king; and lastly, the terrace in the castle 
garden, whence the eye may bathe in the waves 
of the Neckar, repose on the tile roofs of the city 
of the Muses, or even follow the meanderings of 
the Neckar till it reaches the Rhine. What sun- 
sets and what moonlight nights may one here enjoy! 

On this very spot where now stands the castle of 
Heidelberg, it is probable that the Romans had a 
citadel; at least, in building the present edifice his- 
tory declares that very old foundations were found 
buried in the earth. The eye of the historian 
searches this mystic darkness in vain, and then 
takes refuge in a supposition; while the classical 
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scholar is ready, as usual, to solve the problem 
with his legend. 

Once upon a time the Virgin Velleda lived on 
the hill now occupied by the castle of Heidelberg. 
She was celebrated for her power of foretelling the 
future, and, in order to seem more dignified in the 
eyes of men, she appeared but seldom before them; 
and to those who requested her counsel, she gave 
her advice from a window, that her face might not 
be seen of men. Among other things which she 
foretold, and sang in artless songs, was the destiny 
of the hill on which she lived. In future times it 
was to be inhabited, nurtured, and adorned by a 
royal race of men; and the valley below it would 
be cultivated by a numerous people, and beautified 
by brilliant temples. However, the most beautiful 
weather once enticed her from her chapel, and 
induced her to indulge in a walk to the mountains 
to refresh her body. She soon arrived at a spot 
where the mountains form a valley, and here gushed 
forth a crystal fountain which rejoiced her soul. 
She reclined that she might drink, when suddenly 
a hungry wolf sprang from the forest and attacked 
her; in vain she called to the gods for deliverance— 
the wolf tore her in a thousand pieces. This oc- 
currence gave to the fountain the name of the 
“Wolf’s” Fountain, which appellation it bears to 
the present dav. 

Time passed on, and the castle of Heidelberg 
was built by this royal race of men, who came and 
went, generation after generation, each adding to 
the splendor of its sires, till the lightning of heaven 
rent it with a fearful blow in 1764. Charles Theo- 
dore, the reigning prince of that epoch, now re- 
solved to build a new residence for his royal race; 
for in the rolling thunder he had heard a voice 
proclaim, ‘ Never again shall the revelry of courts 
disturb this holy solitude, henceforth dedicated to 
the spirit of poetry and the plastic arts.” And 
now the castle of Heidelberg belongs to the Muses, 
as does the old town to their sons. 

We part from Heidelberg to cast a few glances in 
the upper valley of the Neckar. The students of 
Heidelberg spend many an hour in roving along 
its banks, and singing their songs to its praise. 
The village on the high peak yonder well deserves 
a visit on account of its extensive view of the 
valley and the ruins of its castle. Passing up the 
stream to Neckar-Steinach, we stop a little while 
at the old inn of the “Harp,” whose name keeps 
fresh in the memory a tale of times gone by. 
Bligger von Steinach was one of the Minnesingers 
or troubadours of the twelfth century, and was 
known far and near for the sweetness of his harp. 
He was an epic poet of his day of no mean fame, 
and his favorite retreat to sing his lays was this 
self-same old inn. His harp became its coat of 
arms and its cognomen. The “Saracen’s Head,” 
which also graces the old inn, is in memory of 
Ulrich von Steinach, who bravely threw away his 
life in battle with the Turk. 

Between the Neckar, the Rhine, and the Main, 








extends the mountain range known as the Oden- | 


wald. Along its base, between Heidelberg and 
Frankfort, runs the celebrated route known as the 
Bergstrasse, or Mountain Road. Its romantic beau- | 
ties are inexhaustible, and its environs well deserve | 
the appellation of the garden of Germany. In- | 
deed, there are those who term it the Paradise of 
the Father-land. This is the region resorted to by 
the students of Heidelberg in their pedestrian tours | 
during short vacations. By them every dell and | 
knoll has been made classic, and nearly every 
mountain-top supplied with its temple and demi- 
gods. The Bergstrasse follows all the windings of 
the mountains, and seems to search out every beauty 
within its reach. But the practical spirit of the 
age has constructed a railroad from Frankfort to 
Heidelberg, and in this way the majority of the 
inhabitants, and nearly all foreigners, never enjoy | 
all the pleasures of this romantic region. Theen- | 
thusiastic student who shoulders his knapsack and 
grasps his staff quaffs deeply of the bowl pre- 
sented to his lips. 

And still one may well ask, in what region of 





the world can the traveler pass over so long a | 
road as from Darmstadt to Heidelberg, and, while | 


enjoying a comfortable seat in the cars, feast the 
eyes on such a variety and multitude of landscape 


beauties?—where more sudden transitions, more | 
agreeable surprises? The mountain range assumes | 


the most manifold shapes, enchanting valleys open 
through them into the interior, and smiling vil- 
lages and hamlets peep through dark green foliage. 


Above are the vineyards on the mountain-side, and | 
among them, or on the summits, throne the old | 
castles of feudal times. Nature is generous of her | 


bounties, and man is diligent in improving them, 


favored by the mildest and healthiest climate of | 


Germany. He must be spoiled, indeed, who does 
not appreciate these gifts; and he is nearly spoiled 
who sits comfortably in the cars that fly by them. 
Better by far leave them, and clamber up to the 
summit of the Melibocus, the King of the Berg- 
strasse, and linger awhile in the glittering tower 
that adorns it. From this stand-point the Meli- 
bocus appears like the King of the Odenwald, 
with the valley of the Rhine at his feet; and at 
this point it may be well to tell the story of this 
far-famed Odenwald. 

The German nation and the German ianguage 
are remarkable for the perfect independence of 
their origin; they trace the infancy of their nation 
and tongue, as the ancients, back to their mythology. 
And their mythology differs so materially from that 
of the Greeks or Latins, that we are ready to grant 
them the stamp of originality. The name of the 
Odenwald has by some been derived from Odin, 
the principal god of German or Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. These derivations are, of course, disputed 
points; and the celebrated Brothers Grim, the most 
learned and ingenious expounders of this northern 
mythology, dispute this point. Be this as it may, 
there are many classical stories connected with the 
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Odenwald, which intwine its history with the 
earliest period of the Teutonic race. The majestic 
oaks of the Odenwald still induce that feeling of 
pious awe with which the forefathers of the German 
nation were in the habit of regarding them, in the 
supposition that their gods resided among these 
holy forests and trees. The popular belief still 
lets Rodenstein, the protector of the language and 
good old German customs, march out with his 
band of followers when either of these cherished 
gifts are in danger. When Napoleon returned from 
the Isle of Elba, dark clouds arose in the horizon, 
and the existence of the father-land was threatened. 
Rodenstein could not remain quiet in his grave 
with the prospect of these humiliations, and he 
rose from the sleep of death and the night of the 
grave to battle in spirit with the deadly enemy. 
His spirit hovered over the battle-fields, and only 
retired to rest when the foe was vanquished and 
the father-land free from the seductive influences of 
his language and scepter. These myths tend 
greatly to keep alive the fire of patriotism and 
devotion in the German heart. 

In the Odenwald the inhabitants point out many 
things that they imagine prove it to have been the 
home of Odin. At Edda he appears as a one-eyed, 
gray-bearded old man, his other eye having been 
left at Mimi’s fountain as a pledge. He usually 


| wears, they say, a broad-brim hat, pressed deeply 


over his face to prevent him from being recognized. 
In the valley of the Gammelsbach, that opens 
toward the Neckar, lie the ruins of the once strong 
castle of Freienstein. Among these ruins wan- 


| ders a specter with a large hat, a long beard, and 


a gray coat. A shepherd of Gammelsbach affirms 


| that he was once tending his sheep near the old 


castle; at midnight, two fiery coaches, with four 
fiery steeds attached to each one, rushed by him 
with furious uproar, and in it sat people whose 
mouth and nose breathed fire. These are undoubt- 
edly strong proofs of the imaginative powers of 
the dwellers on the Odenwald, but it strongly illus- 
trates the feeling that has been transmitted from 
generation to generation for ages. 

The early teachers of the Christian religion whom 
Rome sent out into these heathen lands, did not 
endeavor to root out these superstitions in a way 
to wound the feelings of the people to whom they 
were holy; they pursued a policy calculated to 
bring them over effectually, but by easy and unob- 
served transitions, and retained as many of their 
gods and prejudices as they could use to advantage 


in the rude services of the Christian religion of | 


that day. 

Under the Carlovingians Christianity was forced 
upon the Saxons by the sword, and the conversion 
of the natives became a matter of bloody contest, 


| and the old and favorite idols of the people were 


declared to be devils. It was far different when 
Christianity was introduced into the countries of 
the Rhine; violence was avoided, their gods were 
turned into saints, and heathen temples into chapels 








and churches; even the priests themselves were con- 
verted to the Christian religion, and induced to 
enter the service of God. Ostara, the Teutonic 
goddess of spring, was honored with a temple near 
a generously bubbling fountain. The people were 
accustomed, at the opening of spring, to bring to 
her offerings, and in this custom the missionaries 
of the Romans were unwilling to disturb them, on 
the ground of policy. But instead of the heathen 
rites to Ostara, the festival of Easter was intro- 
duced in April, and the resurrection of the Chris- 
tian’s God was made to take the place of the heathen 
festival to the return of spring. But even the old 
temple was retained; and when the people com- 
menced the baptismal rites, their goddess was trans- 
formed into the Santa Walpurgis, the patron saint 
of baptisms. At the present day the goddess 
Ostara is forgotten, but the Walpurgis Chapel still 
bears its name and retains its position. 

The Odenwald owes a part of its earlier culture 
to a man renowned in history and in legend— 
Eginhard, the biographer of Charlemagne. He 
was a favorite at the court of Charles the Great, 
and educated in the bosom of his family as the 
playmate of his children; he grew up to be the 
counselor of the Emperor in domestic and public 
affairs. He cultivated mathematics and the clas- 
sics, and the former he applied practically to arch- 
itecture. Charlemagne took very great pleasure in 
intrusting to him the charge of grand public un- 
dertakings. The wonderful bridge at Mayence 
was his work, as were the palaces of Ingelheim 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, and the cathedral in the same 
city, an object of great admiration at the present 
day. On the death of Charlemagne, Eginhard 
remained at his court in all honor, and began his 
celebrated biography of the Emperor. The death 
of his friend and benefactor made the court life less 
agreeable to him, and, at his request, Louis the 
Pious, son of Charlemagne, presented him with 
two royal villas in the Odenwald. To this desira- 
ble retreat he withdrew with his wife Imma, al- 
though he at first did not live in complete solitude. 
Finally they determined to build a monastery in 
the Odenwald, and dedicate themselves in it to the 
service of God. By mutual consent they dissolved 
the marriage connection, and became brother and 
sister—not because they loved each other less, but 
because they loved God better. Imma remained in 
the monastery during life, and grieved so deeply 
at the death of Eginhard that she resolved to 
devote the rest of her life to mourning. She built 
a church and a little cell in the Odenwald, and 
found consolation in none but God. 

This Church still stands as a monument of her 
piety, and many are the stories of Eginhard and 
Imma that are told by the peasants of the Odenwald. 


————__~+- 0 = -- 
Ignorance and bigotry are so frequently twins, 


that where one is found in a man no farther search 
need be made for the other. 
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OCEAN MEMORIES. 


BY ORIA. 


How the heart swells with unutterable emotion 
as we gaze upon the mirror of Almighty power— 
vast and unfathomable! How the spirit yearns to 
dwell in the presence of Him who created worlds, 
and who alone can still the tempest in its might or 
stay the rushing waters! The deep, deep sea! 
For me its murmurs have a mournful music. They 
tell of treasures far beneath its coral depths—home 
treasures missing now, the loved and wept for. 
Stately barks, with snowy sails set, and gilded 
with the bright sunbeams, have glided over the 
ocean in its hours of quiet beauty—barks freighted 
with happy, hoping hearts. But the clouds oft- 
times obscure the sunlight, and amid night and 
storm the gallant bark is lost to view. A wail goes 
up to heaven, hearts sink and die away, and eyes 
that looked so gladly on the day are closed forever. 
The morning breaks, but the tide of living souls 
of yesterday have been swept away. Homes have 
been left lonely, and bitter, bitter tears are wept for 
those whose graves are in the ocean. 

Memories such as these thrilled my heart, even 
when, as a child, I stood upon the vessel’s deck, 
and watched the land I loved grow dim in the dis- 
tance. And far out at sea, in the quiet evening, 
when the stars looked calmly down upon us, seem- 
ing to send a blessing from above, ay, even then 
the tears would often come; for to me the vast 
expanse of waters was but as a grave. To me, 
who could only think of the bright head far be- 
neath, and the sweet voice hushed forever in its 
depths—to me there was but mournful melody in 
the dashing of the snowy spray against our ocean- 
home. I knew that the glorified spirit was far 
beyond the stars; but could I forget that the 
mother I so loved, the idolized at home, was laid 
to rest beneath the chilling wave? And as I 
watched and mused, onward and onward they 
rolled far away, as if in mockery of my sadness. 

And yet there are pleasant memories blended 
with that summer voyage. A joyous group were 
wont to meet upon that vessel’s deck on those 
bright moonlight nights. There was one whose 
voice I loved to hear, on whom my gaze loved to 
linger—a fair young bride; a creature who seemed 
formed for joy; an only child—so loved at home, 
so fondly watched and cared for. I had marked 
her in the parting hour, and tears were in my own 
eyes when I saw the mother clasp her to her heart. 
It might have been the iast time; for her step was 
very feeble, and her form bending toward the tomb. 
Annie’s head was bowed, and her bright face was 
the picture of despair. It seemed to me that her 
heart must surely break in that anguished farewell. 
But, as days passed on, the smiles came again, and 
soon her musical laugh won a response from the 
gravest there. Poorchild! I often think of her, leav- 
ing thus the home of her childhood to dwell among 





strangers so far away. She seemed so trusting and 
so happy, with her joyous plans for the future; and 
yet it was whispered then that he for whom she 
had left all was unworthy the treasure he had won. 

Those ocean memories! how they come cluster- 
ing around my heart, recalling the kindly faces 
that were near me then, the jest, the laughter, and 
the song! A little while we held communion there, 
and then we severed; for our homes were far apart, 
and our feet have wandered many ways since then. 
I sometimes hear a name that seems familiar, and 
then I know that some who joyed to be upon the 
earth have passed from it, and that the shadow of 
the grave is between us and them. But I also 
know that there will come an hour of meeting, when 
the graves shall be opened and the sea shall yield 
its dead. 





““SOWN IN CORRUPTION—RAISED IN INCORRUPTION.” 


BY MISS EMILY 8S. BROWN. 
From the fair fields above me 
There steals a voice to-day, 
From those unseen who love me— 
The yoice says, Come away! 


I tread the green earth lightly— 
She calls me to her heart; 

I read the pure stars nightly— 
They bid me to depart. 


Shall I lie down forever 
In the earth’s mossy breast? 
Would she my love dissever 
From all that makes me blest? 


Not so! if read I rightly, 
Both summons I obey: 

The earth’s, Come lie down lightly! 
The heaven’s, Come away! 


The tabernacle slumbers 
Within its mother earth; 

The soul that clay incumbers 
Shall seek its heavenly birth. 


So to the earth I’m singing, 
Sweet mother, I obey; 

And to the stars upspringing, 
I soar in light away. 


The earth shall kindly cherish, 
Within her faithful breast, 

The germ that can not perish, 
But must awhile seek rest. 


The seed which death is sowing 
Beneath the silent ground, 
At last to new life growing, 
Shall hear the trumpet’s sound. 
The soul on wing of fire 
The wakened dust shall meet, 
And rapturously higher 
The Wakener’s praise repeat. 
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MRS, MARY ELEANOR BROOKS. 
BY MRS. MELINDA HAMLING. 

“Gop is in history.” He is pre-eminently in 
| those portions of history which display his grace 
in elect souls—souls “chosen to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
The records of his providence, in its rule and over- 
rule, are full of interest; but to trace the Holy Spirit’s 
reign in human hearts, and the successive steps by 
which Christ is advanced to the throne of the affec- 
tions, must be supremely interesting to all who are 
born from above. Such an example we have, in 
the pious life and triumphant death of the late con- 
| sort of Rev. Cyrus Brooks, of the Ohio conference. 

In preparing a brief notice of this lovely Chris- 

| tian woman, the outflows of my heart would re- 
| mind me of what is said of “The Torrents” of 
| Madame Guion. But as the rapid flow of thought 
| in “The Torrents” did not preserve it from a mix- 
| ture of hurtful error, so something more than the 
| glow of private admiration will be necessary to 
| furnish a just portraiture of my friend. Of this I 
| am forcibly reminded by the following remark of 
| one near me: “What! sketch the character of Mary 
B.! You might as well attempt to daguerreotype 
| the rainbow.” It is true that the harmoniously 
| blended shades of her character can never be so 
| represented as to do justice to the original. Buta 
tribute, however imperfect, is due to her memory 
and her virtues. 

Mary Exranor Davenport was born in Jefferson 
county, Va., Feb. 6, 1817. Her grandfather, John 
Davenport, one of the oldest and most influential 

| Methodists in that part of the state, left a numer- 
ous posterity, who revere his name, and mostly 
walk in his steps. His consort, whose maiden 
name was Harris, was an accomplished lady, and 
a devoted Christian. Mary’s father, Adrian Daven- 
port, Esq., was a man of great promise. Amiable, 
intelligent, and pious, he entered upon life with 
the most flattering prospects; but died at twenty- 
five years of age, in the full triumphs of faith. An 
infant daughter soon followed, leaving Mary Elea- 
nor the only surviving child of her worthy, wid- 
owed mother. 

In consequence of her father’s death, Mary’s 
childhood was spent in the family of her grand- 
mother; and under the training of her excellent 
mother, in such a family, surrounded by many 
pious and interesting relatives, she early began to 
develop those traits which rendered her so lovely 
in after life. In the retirement of the country she 
enjoyed all the advantages of the most refined soci- 
ety; and amid rural scenes—the songs of birds, the 
varied beauties of the surrounding landscape, and 
the fresh and healthful breezes—she acquired an 
| intense love of nature. The charities of her heart, 








attentions to the sick and aged in the neighborhood. 
She was conducted regularly to the house of God, 
and was instructed in those branches of learning 
which were adapted to her years. Thus her life 
glided smoothly on till the eleventh year of her 
age, when her mother was married to Dr. Edward 
D. Roe, now an esteemed minister of Christ, and a 
member of the Ohio conference. 

Mary was now called to leave the scenes and the 
friends of her childhood, so hallowed in her affec- 
tions, and with her parents take up her abode in a 
land of strangers. With an aching heart she bade 
adieu to her early home. Gradually, however, her 
elastic spirit adapted itself to new scenes and as- 
sociations; and her winning manners secured her 
friends wherever she became known. She entered 
now on the paths of learning with an earnestness 
and ability which soon placed her among the fore- 
most in the pursuit of knowledge. 

The winter of 1830-31 she spent with a relative 
in the city of Columbus; and there, under the min- 
istry of the venerable Dr. Hoge, of the Presbyterian 
Church, she received her first permanent religious 
convictions. She then saw and felt her utter deprav- 
ity, guilt, and misery, and her need of a personal 
interest in the atonement. During the following 
summer she obtained forgiveness of sins, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, under the 
ministry of Rev. William Young. From this pe- 
riod she was a conscientious, exemplary Christian. 

In 1832 her step-father, Dr. Roe, joined the Ohio 
conference; and thus Mary, as well as her dear 
mother, became associated with the itinerancy. 
The following spring she was placed at school in 
Marietta, Ohio, to complete her academical edu- 
cation. There, as elsewhere, her gentle manners, 
discreet Christian deportment, and vigorous intel- 
lect, secured for her universal esteem. 

In 1838 she was married to Rev. Cyrus Brooks, 
which proved to be a union of kindred spirits, and 
probably resulted in as much domestic happiness 
as often falls to the lot of mortals. She was thus 
called to occupy a new and highly responsible 
position, as a wife—the wife of a minister—of 
an itinerant minister. Her qualifications for this 
sphere of life will be noticed after tracing the facts 
of her biography. 

The first two years after her marriage were spent 
very pleasantly at Chilicothe. Mr. Brooks was 
afterward appointed, in succession, to Newark, 
Portsmouth, Monroe, Urbana, Dayton, and Colum- 
bus charges, then to Hillsboro district, and last of 
all, in 1851, to the Columbus district, where Mrs. 
Brooks closed her pilgrimage. In these different 
fields of labor she endeared herself to large circles 
of admiring friends of our own and other Churches. 

Her constitution, always delicate, had been 
greatly impaired by repeated and severe illness. 
Increasing family cares also' drew heavily upon 
her strength, especially during the two years of 
Mr. Brooks’s labors on Hillsboro district. Him- 


| too, were cherished by frequent visits and various | self very feeble, and frequently subject to severe 
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suffering, he felt compelled to make long and rapid 
rides on her account, to reach his home; yet he 
was unavoidably abroad much of the time, so that 
a very heavy burden of domestic care fi°. on the 
feeble, but uncomplaining mother. Probably her 
heart had been diseased for several years; but not 
till about a year before her death was this alarmingly 
developed, when, for a season, her life was in great 
peril. But she rallied again, and was comfortable 
for some months. On his return from the last con- 
ference, in September, Mr. Brooks found her worse; 
and the labor and exposure of her removal to Co- 
lumbus proved too much for her. She was soon 
confined to her room, and was not able to sit up 
much afterward. At first it was supposed her heart 
alone was affected, but it soon appeared that the 
lungs were also implicated. She continued steadily 
and rapidly to decline till Thursday, January 8th, 
when, at half-past twelve o’clock, she expired. 

To one who never saw her, a just description of 
Mrs. Brooks would seem extravagant eulogy. Yet 
probably no description, however flattering it may 
seem, will do her justice. The beautiful symme- 
try of her character, as revealed in every feature, 
accent, and movement, can not be represented by 
the pen. To be appreciated it must have been seen 
in real life. Eccentricities of character, like the 
bolder forms of nature, can be more easily de- 
scribed than the evenly developed charms and vir- 
tues which, on careful observation, impress us with 
the idea of absolute loveliness—of a near approach 
to perfection. But difficult as the task is, I will 
invite a glance at Mrs. Brooks, as my heart—if I 
may say so—remembers her. 

My acquaintance with her as Miss Davenport 
commenced, I think in 1837, when Dr. Roe was 
stationed in Cincinnati. She was then about 
twenty years of age. In our early interviews I 
was deeply interested in her general appearance. 
Her amiable and intellectual cast of features ex- 
pressed in every line, and by every change, that 
extreme delicacy for which she was so remarkable. 
Elegant simplicity is the phrase, if I mistake not, 
precisely descriptive of her personal appearance; 
and this applies to her apparel, which was so 
selected and arranged as to indicate the most re- 
fined taste, not less than a due regard to Christian 
propriety. Her unassuming dignity and grace of 
manner threw around her an indescribable charm; 
and her whole bearing impressed me with a lively 
admiration of her, which our greater intimacy 
served to confirm and deepen. 

But, as I must be frugal of words, I leave this 
topic to speak of her mind, which, on farther ac- 
quaintance, I found to be richly endowed by nature, 
and cultivated by a diligent use of her fair oppor- 
tunities. When I say “richly endowed,” I do not 
mean she was “a genius.” This would have 
marred the symmetry of her character. But she 
had a discriminating, well-balanced mind. Her 
conversation and letters of friendship did not spar- 
kle with electric lights, but charmed like the soft 
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hues of the rainbow. It was such a mind as fitted 
her to entertain and to edify, but not tg surprise 


and overwhelm. In a word, it was such a mind as | 


one admires to witness working out the happiest 
results, in its daily offices of a high and holy 
sphere—that of the prudent, affectionate wife; the 
watchful, prayerful mother; or the considerate 
Christian friend. 

I need not make her native tempers a separate 


$$ 


topic, since I have so often characterized them as | 


amiable. Let this description be understood as 
intensive, and it will convey to the reader a just 


conception of her uniform gentleness and kind- | 


ness. But, amiable as she was, her heart was de- 
praved. She, too, must “be born again,” 
could not “enter the kingdom of God.” Does the 
young reader ask, “How can this thing be?” that 
one so innocent and lovely should be still guilty 
and depraved? The question is easily answered. 


or she | 


Her gentleness and innocence had reference to mor- | 


tals, but had no just regard to God. She loved her 
relatives and friends with a warm, confiding affec- 
tion, but she did not love God. To the former her 
heart was all alive, but to Him who made and re- 
deemed her, her affections were all dead; so that 
it might be said of her, as well as of some great 
moral offender—‘dead in sin.” Of this she be- 


came convinced, and sought and obtained that | 


“new birth” without which she must have per- 
ished. Yet her innocent life—innocent not in re- 
gard to God—impressed somewhat her Christian 


character; for the light of God’s Spirit, like the | 


sun’s ray, borrows a hue from the medium through 
which it passes, or the object from which it is re- 


flected. Religion in such as Bunyan is a rich graft | 


on a crabbed limb; while in one like Miss D. it 
is the same scion set in a very fair, yet bitter stock. 

Miss D.’s convictions, though deep, were not so 
distressing as are often endured by flagrant sin- 
ners; so that she did not suddenly pass from a 
state of keen anguish to one of high spiritual rap- 
ture. Consequently, she was often, during the 
early part of her pilgrimage, perplexed in regard 
to her religious state. But she exemplified religion 
in her walk, if she did not fully realize its peace 
and joy. And in the progress of her experience, 
during a revival ih one of her husband’s charges, 
finding herself surrounded by a company of Chris- 
tians, seeking, with one consent, a deeper work of 
the Holy Spirit, she joined them in the effort. At 
my first interview with her afterward, I found her 
faith greatly increased, her comfort strong; and, as 
far as I can learn, she thenceforward walked more 
fully in the light of God’s countenance. Her hus- 
band says, “She then received such overwhelming 
evidence of her gracious state as greatly strength- 
ened her ever afterward, and gave a more confident 
character to her subsequent experience.” 

The kingdom of God is “righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Some seek 
and obtain its righteousness whose faith does not 
afterward sufficiently advert to its office as bearing 
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and plants himself as the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden. There is in this Eden a river of life, 
with its several partings—as one may say—into 
the eminent Christian graces, one of which is joy. 
The Holy Spirit comes to “dress and to keep” 


| this garden of the soul, striving to enrich it with 


refreshing fruitfulness. But how effectually does 


| our distrust—a “failing of our faith””—obstruct this 


| work! 


So it was with Mrs. Brooks. Though her 


| hand was diligent, her faith, for years, was feeble. 
| She wrought at duty, and watched for the means 


of grace. She offered the sacrifice of an eminently 


| pure and well-ordered life. But her extreme timid- 
| ity distrusted Christ, when it only aimed to dis- 


trust self, and this embarrassed the work of the 
Spirit in her heart. But how great was the change, 
when, with vigorous and determined faith, she gave 
herself more fully into God’s care! She found that 


| true Christian wisdom requires us not only to re- 
| nounce self by humility, but to receive Christ by 





faith. 

Mrs. Brooks had many rare qualifications for her 
sphere of life. The strength and the generous cul- 
ture of her mind fitted her for companionship with 
a gifted minister of Christ. It was a penetrating 
mind, quick and almost unerring in its intuitions, 
patient in investigation, and sound in its judg- 
ments of persons and things. One who was well 
qualified to judge, declared that he “never knew a 
better critic of oral or written discourse.” She 
loved books, but selected them for use with careful 
discrimination, rejecting novels as moral poisons. 
This gifted intellect was vailed under a modesty so 
great that few, except familiar friends, were at all 
aware of her rich mental endowments. 

She was remarkable for her discretion, The heart 
of her husband safely trusted in her. Seldom, if 
ever, did she offend with her tongue; and as her 
heart was a great deep of benevolent affection, she 
won many to her confidence, while she wounded 
and repelled none. Her tastes, so simple and re- 
fined; her transparent purity, which, blended with 
gentle dignity, silently rebuked where rebuke was 
necessary, and always pleased and edified the wor- 
thy; the whole circle of her moral and Christian 
virtues harmonizing with these tastes and endow- 
ments; and, to crown all, a cheerful fortitude, never 
intermitted, and which was heroic almost beyond 
example in the trials of her public station, in do- 
mestic afflictions, and amid personal perils and 
sufferings—all these constituted rare qualifications 
for her sphere of life. 

If she failed in any particular—and “to err is 
human”—it was probably by too little activity in 
social religious meetings. In a letter from her be- 
reaved husband, he suggests that she may have 
carried this to an extreme. He says, “Her diffi- 
dence and her humble views of her own religious 
attainments rendered her timid in her profession, 
and, joined with her natural reserve of character, 








kept her from taking as prominent a part in the 
more public exercises of religion, as is sometimes 
expected of those in her position, and as would 
probably have been advantageous to herself and 
others. Yet she delighted in the means of grace, 
which, so far as circumstances allowed, she always 
attended. She was also constant in private devo- 
tions and in reading the word of God, and never, 
unless in case of sickness, neglected family wor- 
ship in my absence. I have thought, if she had 
ventured forward move, she would have been more 
useful, and might have enjoyed a more assured ex- 
perience in the religious life.” 

She probably erred on this point; yet she had 
much to excuse, if not to justify her. To say noth- 
ing of that diffidence which led her to shrink from 
public observation, her constitution was feeble; and 
her multiplied domestic cares tasked it to the ut- 
most. And though the social religious efforts of a 
minister’s wife may greatly promote his usefulness, 
and prove a salutary example to her sisters in the 
Church, yet there are other duties which she must 
first perform, or her efforts abroad will not be ac- 
ceptable. To move with meek Christian dignity 
amid the sacred scenes of home; to train her rising 
family for the duties of earth and the employments 
of heaven; with cheerful submission and fortitude 
to endure the privations of the itinerant life which 
must fall so heavily on her, and thus encourage the 
heart of her husband; with small means to throw 
around her dwelling the attractions which others 
procure by wealth and its resources; in a word, to 
make home, not only a little paradise, but also an 
oratory of devotion, in which her husband may 
find refreshment for both the body and the soul— 
these are among the most important duties of a 
minister’s wife; and in these Mrs. Brooks was sel- 
dom, if ever, excelled. 

And let it not be assumed that her example, on 
the whole, favors the neglect of social efforts in the 
cause of Christ. In her early Christian career, 
when her health was more firm, she was labori- 
ously employed. At one period before her mar- 
riage, she taught in two Sabbath schools, besides 
regularly attending her Sabbath class and the pub- 
lie services of the church. Several of her scholars, 
for whose salvation she was greatly concerned, 
were brought to embrace Christ, and some of them 
preceded her to the land of rest. She also often 
joined her husband, when her strength enabled, in 
his pastoral visits, especially to the poor of the 
flock. And believing that he was called to the 
itinerant ministry, her words often reassured him 
in his work, while she never gave him the slightest 
encouragement to locate. With all her exemplary 
conjugal tenderness, she held him back from no 
necessary service, however painful or perilous. 
The cholera visited Columbus, and multitudes fied 
in every direction. She remained with her family, 
perfectly calm and cheerful, and dissuaded him 
from no pastoral duty or exposure, whether by day 
or by night. When, at length, the horrors of the 
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pestilence rose to such an appalling hight in the 
doomed Penitentiary, and its poor victims were 
dying at the rate of one an hour, with an assured 
submission never to be forgotten, but remembered as 
an instance of sublime Christian heroism, she un- 
hesitatingly consented that her beloved husband 
should go and bear the cordials of Gospel grace 
into the midst of its death-scenes. Surely the life 
of Mrs. Brooks lacks not a moral “‘ Thermopyle.” 

It remains to describe the closing scenes of a life 
so attractively pure and so courageously devoted 
to the service of the Lord. The following account 
is mostly in the language of her afflicted husband, 
sketched by request: 

“When it became apparent that her disease must 
terminate fatally, perhaps suddenly, she passed 
through a severe conflict. She was attached to 
life, and enjoyed it with a lively relish, notwith- 





standing its toils and trials. The ties of friead- 
ship, of kindred, and especially of filial, conjugal, | 
and maternal relations, bound her so strongly that | 
nothing short of Omnipotence could sever them. 
And she feared that her spirit was not fit to mingle | 
with the ‘shining ones of the Celestial city,’ and 
especially to ‘stand in the presence of the King,’ 
the God of infinite purity. But as the lamp of 
life waned, the lamp of grace in her heart burned 
with a clearer luster; and some two weeks before 
her departure she seemed, with full submission, to 
consecrate herself and her all to God. She always 
had a strong trust in Providence, and now she 
seemed to feel that, in calling her from her family, 
God especially assumed the responsibility of taking 
care of them. From this time, more than ever, our 
conversations were delightfully, mournfully inter- 
esting. O, how sweetly did she talk of the happi- 
ness of our union of thirteen years! How lovingly, 
and yet how submissively, did she speak of her 
children, her mother, her friends, and of the bliss 
of our eternal reunion in that land where there is 
‘no more death!’ In my desolate heart I cherish 
the memory of these interviews as a legacy of un- 
told value. She was always calm, and, up to the 
very hour of her death, thoughtful of every thing 
that could bear on the happiness of her family; yet, 
during the most of this time, she had occasional 
misgivings, and the closing up of her probationary 
privileges was not contemplated without intense 
solicitude. She had a lively sense of her condition 
as a redeemed sinner, and the hymn beginning, 
*Rock of ages cleft for me,’ 
was peculiarly expressive of her feelings. She 
several times requested that it might be sung, and 
often repeated, with deep emotion, ‘ 


‘In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.’ Lyf 
“On Wednesday morning, the 7th of January, 
she sunk so low that it was thought she could not 
live through the day. She revived, however, and | 
lingered a short time on the shore before she passed | 
over. A little after noon of that day she had a 
severe conflict with the enemy, who, though he | 





could not destroy, still sought to rob her of her 
comfort. While some of us wrestled with God 
in prayer, our dear sister Brooks, of Mt. Auburn, 
[not a relative of Rev. C. Brooks,] who was provi- 
dentially with us, was by her side encouraging her 


faith. Her victory was complete. From that time | 
onward I could not discover that a shadow ever | 


crossed her sky; and when questioned concerning 
her spiritual state, her reply almost uniformly was, 


‘Jesus is precious.’ In the evening I had one of | 


those delightful and, to me, intensely interesting 


conversations with her, which are now so hallowed | 


in my memory. She spoke of the past and of the 


future—of the friends she had loved on earth, and | 


the friends she would meet in heaven. 


And she | 


spoke especially of the Savior, whose blood had | 


redeemed, whose Spirit had regenerated, whose 


grace had sustained her through life, and into | 
whose glorious presence she was so soon to be | 
admitted. We did not then expect her to live 


through the night. 


She continued, however, till | 


noon the next day, when she felt that the hand of | 


death was upon her. I was at the moment in an 
adjoining room, and she sent for me. She had 
already given her dying advice to her children, and 
had spoken with much feeling to her kind-hearted 
physician and other friends. 
upon me fidelity in the ministry to my life’s end, 
She had made all her arrangements, and had noth+ 


She had also urged | 


ing now left but to take leave, for a time, of those | 
whom she soon hoped to hail on the shores of | 
immortality. And with characteristic delicacy, she | 


now requested that all except myself would retire, , 


while we should take leave of each other. The 
children then received her dying benediction and 
the last maternal embrace. Her affectionate fare- 
well was finally extended to all, and she calmly 
awaited the last moment. And soon—alas! we 
felt too soon—it arrived. She raised both hands, 


| and attempting to clasp them, breathed forth, in 


an almost inaudible whisper, ‘O glory!’ Her 
hands sunk gently down, her eyes became fixed, 
she gasped a few times, and was gone. me 
no groan, no struggle, but she sweetly sunk to . 

‘For some hours a smile lingered upon her placid 


countenance; and a friend remarked, ‘It seems the | 


image of Jesus, which himself has stamped on the 
clay of his disciple.’ Professor Merrick preached 
her funeral sermon to a large and interested aud- 
itory, from John xiv, 2; and the precious dust was 
laid away in the ‘Green Lawn Cemetery,’ there to 
rest till the resurrection.” 

She has met her departed friends; and among 
them “ Angeline,” in whose “ Memoirs” are several 
letters to her “Dear Mary.” They were both lovely 
in their lives, and victorious in death, by which 
they were not very long divided. 





Wuen we have a clear sky overhead, our hearts 


| rejoice; but when it is rainy or cloudy, we feel 


cloudy in mind and sad at heart. 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 
BY PLEBEIUS. 


CHAPTER X. 


Jack Neale, a free colored man—Kidnapped by aslave-dealer— 


Carried to the Ohio river—Files off his fetters—Kills the slave- 
dealer, and escapes into Ohio—Arrested, and lodged in Kanawha 
county jail—Tried for murder, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death—His address to the Court before sentence—Reprieved by 
the Governor—His freedom proved—Is pardone€—Commences 


business in Charleston—Falsely accused of an assault—Re- | 


ceives a hundred lashes at the whipping-post—Returns to Mary- 


land—Prosperity in business—Interview with W.—Notice of H. 


Ruffaer—Friendship between him and W.—Henry placed at an | 


academy—His conversion—Graduates at Washington College— 
Studies divinity—Enters the ministry—Extract of a letter from 
him—Has charge of a congregation on the Kanawha—Letter from 
him to W.—President of Washington College—Brief notice of his 
subsequent course. 

Amone the juvenile reminiscences of the author 
of this autobiography, while a resident on the 
Kanawha, we find some notices of a free colored 
man, whose story is of some interest, on account 


| of the cruel wrongs which he suffered, and his sub- 


sequent prosperity in business; and we give it to 
the reader. 


| night. 
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nearly asunder that he could, at a favorable time, 
soon cut them off and free himself. The favorable 
moment occurred on reaching Gallipolis, four miles 
below the mouth of the Great Kanawha river, 
where the boat was moored to the bank for the 
About midnight, when all beside on board 

were locked up in sound slumber, Jack quickly sev- 
| ered the irons from his hands and feet; and having 
purposely noticed where the ax had been placed, 
| he seized it, and approaching the kidnapper as he 
| lay asleep in his berth, with one blow from his 
muscular arm, Jack buried the ax deep in his de- 
voted head, and he was 


| 
| 
| 
} ** At once dispatched: 
| Cut off even in the blossom of his sin, 





Ui h. ld, A; pp H d, I'd; 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.” 


| Jack then deliberately walked ashore, and took 

the highway leading back into the country, toward 
| Chilicothe. He had gone but a few miles when 
| the next morning he was pursued and overtaken 
| by the sheriff and a posse of men. Jack gave 
| battle, when surrounded and ordered to stop, and 
| defended himself some time against fearful odds. 


Jack Neale was.a descendant of the African race, | But he was overpowered in the unequal contest, 


anative of Maryland, near the District of Colum- 
bia. He was either free born, or, after he grew up, 
purchased his freedom, we do not now remember 
which. He learned in early life the business of a 
blacksmith, and wrought at it on his own account 
many years; during which time he married, and 
had a family of several children, and made, by his 
industry and attention to business, a comfortable 
and genteel support for his family, and was re- 
spected and esteemed by all. ; 

While thus enjoying the blessings of freedom, 
and all the comforts of his own quiet home and 
the domestic circle, a heartless fiend—a slave- 
dealer—with his hired myrmidons, forced an en- 
trance into Jack’s house, one night in the autumn 
of 1802, dragged him out of his bed, handcuffed, 
fettered, bound, and gagged him, in the presence 
of his wife and children, whom they overawed into 
silence by threats; then throwing him into a light 
wagon, which they had ready at the door, they 
hurried him off to the Ohio river, at Wheeling, 
where, with several other negroes for the southern 
market, he was put on board a boat, and taken 
down the river. As soon as the gag was removed 
from Jack’s mouth, he poured upon his cruel kid- 
napper a torrent of eloquent and bitter reproaches 
and appropriate epithets, the spontaneous ebulli- 
tions of the tumult of feeling which burst forth at 
the barbarous outrage committed on his personal 
rights and liberty, and warned the slave-dealer 
that the moment he got his liberty he would take 
his life. 

In descending the Ohio river some humane per- 
son secretly furnished Jack with a file, with which, 
at night, when every one else on board was asleep, 
he cautiously filed his fetters and handcuffs so 

Vou. XIT.—20 


and knocked dewn and bound, and taken back to 
Gallipolis; and as the offense was committed within 
the jurisdiction of Virginia, he was taken to Charles- 
ton, and confined in the dungeon of Kanawha 
county, to await his trial. 

Jack, as we have seen, meditated from the begin- 
ning the death of the man-stealer, who had, as he 
conceived, most justly forfeited his life by robbing 
him of that which he held dearer than life—his 
| liberty—and dragging him away to be sold into 
| perpetual bondage, and deprived of the privilege 
| of ever again seeing, or even hearing of his wife 
and children. When freed from his fetters and 
chains on the boat, he could have made his escape 
without staining his own soul by imbruing his 
hands in the life-blood of a fellow-being. But the 
deep and all-pervading sense of the wrong he had 
suffered, he alleged, could be satisfied with nothing 
short of the terrible revenge which he took. And 
| having accomplished the bloody deed, his vengeful 
spirit seemed appeased; and he never afterward 
spoke of the act otherwise than with an apparent 
self-satisfied complacency, that indicated a con- 
science at ease. And this view of the deed he 
steadily maintained, with evident sincerity. 

At the County Court succeeding his arrest and 
imprisonment, Jack was indic‘ed for murder in the 
first degree, and soon afterward put upon his trial 
before the Court and a jury, found guilty on his 
own admission, and sentence of death passed upon 
him. When called upon by the presiding judge to 
“show cause, if any he had, why sentence of death 
should riot be passed upon him,” he arose with all 
the dignity and self-possession which conscious 
innocence of crime and the justice of his cause 
could impart, and addressed the Court. Jack was 
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not tall, but had a heavy and compactly built 
frame, indicating great physical strength, a large 
head, and an intelligent countenance—the most 
intellectual and expressive we have ever seen in 
one of his race—such a countenance as we love to 
look upon and admire—as one in which the whole 
soul within is mirrored out. His personal appear- 
ance was remarkably commanding and dignified, 
his action, his gesticulation in speaking easy and 
natural, and his voice strong and yet musical and 
pleasant. In addition to all these, Jack was indued 
by his Creator with an order of intellect far above 
the average classes of his race. And had he been 
blessed with a good education, his name might have 
been inscribed on the rolls of fame and the pages 
of history as one of the most eloquent speakers 
and able writers of his day. He had 


«¢ A heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 


Bat Knowledge to his eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed his noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of his soul. 

Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But to return from our digression. Jack arose, 
as we said, to show to the Court cause why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon him. He gave 
an account of his life, the obtaining of his free- 
dom, his marriage, his children, his labors for their 
eomfortable support, the happiness of his own hum- 
ble home, and his fair prospects of the future. But 
these golden hopes, he said, were blasted forever— 
eutdown inamoment. The spoiler came; deprived 
him of his liberty; dragged him forcibly and sud- 
denly away from all he loved on earth, to reduce 
him to cruel and perpetual bondage, far away from 
those loved ones and that happy home he had 
spoken of. He gave a circumstantial account of 
what subsequently occurred, down to the details 
of the just retribution which, as he alleged, Provi- 
dence had visited, by his own hands, upon the 
demon in human form, who was the author of the 
horrible wrongs he had suffered. He defended 
himself ably against the charge of “murder,” and 
pleaded in a forcible manner for his innocence in 
what he had done, as a case of clearly “justifiable 
homicide.” If his reasoning and arguments were 
clear and forcible—and they were such—his appeals 
to the feelings of the Court and the crowded audi- 
ence which filled the court-house were irresistible. 
Although his speech was delivered in his own art- 
less language, it told upon the hearts and sympa- 
thies of the audience with none the less effect. 
None who heard it could remain unmoved. The 
Court, the bar, the jury, the spectators—all—paid 
the tribute of unbidden tears to the power of the 
untutored eloquence of one of “nature’s noble- 
mer,” and all were convinced of the truth of his 


address. If we had it to give the reader, we are 
sure it would, in true, effective, and touching elo. 
quence, compare favorably with the celebrated ap. 
peal of the Irish patriot, Emmett, before the Court 
by which he was condemned to death. 

After sentence was passed, the Court, the bar, 
the jury, and the spectators generally, united in 
an earnest petition to the Governor to grant a 
reprieve to Jack for three months, that time might 
be given to obtain legal proof of his freedom, and 
the confirmation of the facts of his case as related 
by him. The Governor promptly granted the re- 
prieve. Under Jack’s direction, his counsel ob- 
tained the necessary testimony to establish his 
right to freedom to the entire satisfaction of all, 
Another petition was then prepared, and numer- 
ously signed as before, strongly recommending the 
prisoner as a fit subject for executive clemency, and 
praying the Governor to grant a full pardon to him. 
The pardon was granted. And Jack was brought 
out of the dungeon and discharged. 

For some reason, not now recollected, Jack did 
not immediately return to his old home in Mary- 
land, but concluded, by the advice and persuasion 
of his new friends on the Kanawha, to remain 
awhile, and resume his trade as a blacksmith. 
Accordingly, he procured a set of tools, and opened 
shop in Charleston, and pursued his business as a 
blacksmith. Being a good workman and attentive 
to his business, he had as much as he could do, 
and won the esteem and respect of all his custom- 
ers and neighbors. - 

One day—Septenfbéer 13, 1805, as we find noted 
by W. in his memorandum book—a countryman 
purchased a hoe from Jack, and, without paying, 
walked off with it. Jack told the man that he 
sold only for cash, and that payment for the hoe 
must be made before he could allow it to be taken 
away. The man cursed Jack, refused to pay, and 
walked on. Jack followed and remonstrated, but 
to no effect, except the additional curses of the 
other. Seeing nothing was to be gained by expos- 
tulation, Jack took the hoe out of the man’s hand, 
and returned with it to his shop. This was too 


much to be borne with from the “black rascal;” | 


and the knave from whom the hoe was taken went 
immediately to a magistrate, and took out a war- 
rant for the arrest of Jack for “assault and bat- 
tery,” and put it into the hands of the sheriff to 
execute. Jack had, in the mean time, been advised 
of what had been done; and when the sheriff 
called on him Jack desired him to stand off, as he 
would not be taken but by force. Jack was well 
aware of the penalty incurred by the offense when 


committed by a “nigger.” And his independent | 


spirit was roused by the wrong attempted by the | _ 


countryman, and by the thought of the ignominy 
he was doomed to suffer, for no real cause, at the 
“whipping-post,” and he determined to defend 
himself to the last. The sheriff then summoned a 


posse of some six or eight stout men, and went in | 





story. We regret that we have no report of this 


pursuit of Jack, who had in the mean time retired 
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| across Elk river, till he could make some prepara- 


tions to escape the following night, and leave the 
Kanawha forever. But the sheriff had received 
information of his whereabouts, and with his posse 


| surrounded his place of concealment, and com- 


manded him to surrender. Jack was a man of 
almost giant strength, and could have kept the 
sheriff and posse at bay in a fair contest of mus- 
cular strength. But being surrounded on all sides, 
he received a blow from behind with a heavy club, 
which felled him to the earth, and so stunned him 
that, before he could recover, he was overpowered, 
bound fast, and dragged before Squire C., a mag- 
istrate from the country, who happened to be in 
town. On the er parte testimony of the man who 
attempted to carry off the hoe, Jack was sentenced 
by the Squire to receive one hundred lashes on his 
naked back! and the sheriff was ordered by the 
*Squire to administer them forthwith, at the “ whip- 
ping-post,” in the open court-house yard. The 


| sheriff, after stripping Jack, bound his arms fast 


with a cord around the whipping-post, and pro- 
curing a long, heavy “cowhide”—a hard leather 


| thong made of a strip of ox hide, twisted like a 


rope—and taking his position, he commenced the 
stripes upon the broad, naked back of the unfor- 
tunatecriminal. Being a humane and feeling man, 
he went at the cruel task imposed upon him with 


| evident reluctance and emotion, and administered 


six or eight stripes, not very heavily laid on. 
Squire C., who was standing beside the sheriff, 
becoming indignant at the humane leniency shown 
by him, seized the cowhide out of the sheriff’s 
hand, and rudely pushing him aside, assumed the 
office of executioner-in addition to that of judge, 
and laid on the remaining stripes himself! This 
he did with so much earnest zeal that the blood 
followed at every stroke from the lacerated back of 
the poor innocent sufferer. When the ’Squire had 
counted out the round hundred lashes, Jack turned 


' toward him, and with a significant shake of his 


head, and an expression of countenance suited to 
the word, said to him: “I’ll mark you for this, 
"Squire! So you had better keep out of my way.” 
This was hint enough for the Squire. He did 
keep out of Jack’s way; and from that time, while 
Jack remained on the “Kanawha, whenever the 
’Squire came to town, he always carried his rifle 
with him. So soon as Jack was unbound from the 
whipping-post, before putting on his clothes, he 
had his back sponged with whisky, regardless of 
the temporary suffering which it caused. 

Jack continued his business on the Kanawha. 
but a few weeks after this. His lofty and inde- 


pendent spirit still smarted under a sense of the | 


inhuman treatment he had suffered, and the igno- 
miny which he imagined followed him. Becoming 
dispirited and discontented, he closed up his busi- 
ness, and returned to Maryland. 

Some ten years after Jack left the Kanawha, W. 
was standing one day on the wharf at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, looking at the shipping, 


| 


when an athletic, gentlemanly colored'man stepped 
up to him, and cane in hand, and his hat under 
his arm, accosted him: 

“Why, master W., is this you? I am very glad 
to see you, master! How do you do?” 

“My good fellow, you have the advantage of me. 
I do not recollect you. Where and when did you 
know me?” 

“Why, master W., don’t you remember Jack 
Neale, who was your near neighbor in Charles- 
ton, on the Kanawha river, ten years ago, and 
who made your cooper’s tools when you was a 
boy?” 

“Why, Jack! is it you?” grasping his hand 
cordially. ‘I am glad to find you here, and to see 
you look so well. Tell me, where have you been 
these ten years, since you left the Kanawha? and 
what have you been doing, and how are you get- 
ting along?” 

To all these questions Jack gave very satisfactory 
answers, with an account of himself, down to the 
present time. He was now in very profitable busi- 
ness as “stevedore” on the Georgetown wharf, and 
had about thirty other negroes in his employment, 
in lading vessels under his direction and superin- 
tendence. He had brought his family to George- 
town, and was living in easy circumstances—quite 
the gentleman. The last time W. saw Jack was 
near a year after this interview, when he met him 
one day on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City. The “stevedore” was walking, eane in hand, 
at the head of about a score of stout negroes, who 
were trudging along in single file, some six feet 
apart, with a nine-inch cable on their shoulders, 
which they were taking from Georgetown to the 
United States Navy-Yard, for one of the vessels of 
war at anchor there. 

During his sojourn on the Kanawha, W. formed 
an intimate acquaintance with a congenial spirit, a 
son of David Ruffner, Esq., resident half 2 mile 
above Charleston, on the river. Henry Ruffner, 
the boy we allude to, was some four years the 
junior of W.; but his sober-mindedness and steady 
habits, his love of books, and the pursuit of kuowl- 
edge, seemed to annihilate the difference inage. In 
their tastes and in their feebly aided desires for 
mental improvement, as well as in their recreations 
and amusements, and their views and feelings in 
general, the hearts of these two juvenile friends 
beat in unison, and they sought and enjoyed each 
other’s company as much as the proper attention to 


| their daily avocations permitted. And after W. 


left the Kanawha, in 1807, they maintained, with 
some interruption, a written correspondence for 
many years. We hesitated, when we commenced 


| this paragraph, about giving the reader the name 








of this young friend of W., as he is still living. 
But as we write in all kindness to him, and cherish 
the recollections of our youthful association and 
friendship, we hope the reverend Doctor—for he 
has long been a distinguished divine in the Pres- 
byterian Church—will pardon the liberty we have 
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taken. We propose nothing more here than a very 





brief notice of his gradation from the poor farmer 


“KanawHa Sart Works, Fes. 9, 1816, 
““My Dear Frienp,—Looking over some of my 


boy—or “clodhopper,” as he called himself—to | old papers the other day, I cast my eye on an old 


the learned and able divine and distinguished 
author. 

At about the age of twenty years, at his own earn- 
est desire, his father took him from the farm and 
placed him at an academy in Lewisburg, in the ad- 


joining county of Greenbrier. While here his youth- | 








letter, the superscription of which was in your 
handwriting. Instantly a hundred recollections 
rushed into my head. I picked it up and read it, 
It is a memorial, as well as a part, of our former cor- 
respondence. I ransacked all my papers, and found 
seven or eight more—nearly all of the letters which 


ful mind was drawn to the path of life, and he be- | I received from you. A reperusal of some of them 
came a subject of the regenerating grace of God, and | made me say to myself, ‘How comes it that this 
| correspondence has been dropped? Surely it ought 


connected himself with the Presbyterian Church, 


thenceforward adorning his profession by a godly | 


walk and chaste conversation. His mind was soon 
strongly inclined to the work of the ministry; and 
after due consideration of the matter, he determined 


to devote himself to that high and holy calling. | 


From Lewisburg he was transferred to Washington 
College, Lexington, Va., where, after completing 


not so to be.’ So I was resolved that it should be 
so no longer—at least, through my neglect. It is 
needless for me to inquire into the cause of said 
suspension of intercourse—whether through lazi- 
ness that was mutual, or laziness that was singu- 
lar—since I feel satisfied this, and not disregard, 


| was the cause. How could it have been any per- 


his literary education and graduating, he spent two | 


years more in the study of divinity, and then 
entered the field of the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

While here as student, in one of his letters to 


his friend W., dated Lexington, June 6, 1812, he | 


writes: 
“While drinking at the Castalian fount, I almost 


forget to raise my head, and view the passing | 


scenes of real life, and grow inattentive to the 
calls of social friendship; yet I have not lost the 


| felt its excellence. 


tender feelings of nature. The remembrance of | 


my old friends and companions is still ‘pleasant 


and mournful to my soul;’ and as soon shall the | 
mother forget her child as I the friends of my | 


youth. ° : . 

“You ask me what profession I have chosen. 
About eighteen months ago it pleased God, my 
heavenly Father, to awaken me to a sense of my 
lost condition, and, after some severe trials, to give 
me a feeling interest in the Redeemer’s love. I 
have, in gratitude, determined to devote my time 
and feeble talents to his service. The doctrine 
and practice of the Presbyterians please me best. 


I have, therefore, united myself to them. My plan | 


is to continue at the study of general science till I 


shall accomplish a thorough literary course, which | 
I will complete in eighteen months, and have con- | 


siderable leisure time for reading divinity. I then 
in‘end to study divinity two years before I set out. 
I shall then have nearly reached my twenty-sixth 
year. A serious task! But he who wishes to be 
eminently useful must be patiently industrious.” 

After completing his theological course above 
indicated, Mr. Ruffner traveled a year or more 
through various parts of the country, and after- 
ward ministered for some time to a congregation on 
the Kanawha, at the Salines, we believe. 

The reader—and we hope the writer of it, too— 
will pardon us for inserting here one of his letters 


entire—omitting a short paragraph of local con- | 


cern—as an example of his friendly and social 
feelings—‘ the genial current of his soul.” 


sonal disregard, as we were the friends of each 
other’s youth; and though, in that hot-headed pe- 
riod of life, we were associated for years together, 
we had never had, to my remembrance, even the 
slightest altercation? On the contrary, our habits 
and our tastes were in many important respects 
similar. The same inclination toward literary pur- 
suits was visible in us both. In the practice of 
virtue you were my superior; yet J, perhaps, equally 
In some other respects—too 
tedious to mention—I have always thought you 
peculiarly calculated to be my friend. But some- 


how or other a frequent change of residence, at | 


different seminaries, where new acquaintances were 


constantly accumulating, drove you partially out | 
| of the habitual current of my thoughts, and I con- 
| sequently grew less attentive as a correspondent. 


Whether a like cause has made you any the less 
desirous to continue our intercourse, be your own 
self the judge. As for me, I can assure you— 
and your knowledge of human nature will render 
you more convincible of the fact—that my return 


to Kanawha has led me habitually to remember | 


old times, and with them old friends. 
long experience has assured me of the real worth 
of those friends, my affection for them has returned 
with renewed vehemence. 

“Your first letter to me from Chilicothe is dated 


Dear me! 
That event— 
your removal to Chilicothe—seems but a little 
while past; and yet it is nearly nine years. When I 
glance rapidly over my intervening transactions, I 
seem to have been doing this, that, and t’other 
thing, and going here, and there, and every-where. 
You left me, in 1807, a farmer’s boy, going on 


And where | 


| May 31, 1807, and gives an entertaining history of | 
| your voyage from this county thither. 
| what a busy old fellow Time is! 


seventeen years of age, full of the wild sport of | 


youth, and yet a little tinctured with the sober 
thoughts of manhood—now working, now swim- 
ming, now raccoon hunting, now reading, etc. How 
could I or any body else have imagined for me that 
I was to be any thing else than a clodhopper all my 
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days! I worked in the fields a year or two; then 
with my father in sinking hollow sycamore-trees into 
the mud, till we were all sick of it. Providence 
had so arranged matters, however, that I should be 
| taken from the plow and the river mud and sent to 
| Greenbrier. Here I got at it when in my twen- 
| tieth year; and here I found my element. Next, 
He that opens the eyes of the blind was pleased to 
exercise his mercy toward me. After long consid- 
eration, the ministry is not only within my reach, 
but is my choice. I went thence to Lexington, 
where I finished a course of education, which, when 
we parted in 1807, I never dreamed of obtaining. 
Next, I traveled through western and through east- 
ern lands, and have returned to Kanawha, where I 
now expect to settle. You have also been bustling 
about a good deal, and, as I learn, have got back 
again to your old stand. [Mr. W. had removed to 
Washington City in 1814, but returned to Chili- 
cothe the following year.] Well, suppose we turn 
in, like clever fellows, and write each other regu- 
larly, at least, if not very frequently. God has 
been truly good to us, in bringing us through so 
many troublous years of life in health and safety. 
May my conduct prove my gratitude! I write this 
in the hope that you and family are well. May I 
soon see from under your own hand the confirmation 
of my hope! Write me about yourself, your fam- 
ily—father, brothers, etc. You see what an egotist 
I am in this letter. I claim your excuse from my 
anxiety to hear of yourself, etc. 

“Don’t you think I’m married! No such good 
luck. JI fell in love with a young lady in Greenbrier, 
when I was a student there. She encouraged me, 
till I was over head and ears, and then jilted me, 
and immediately married another. I soon got cured 
of my ailment, however; but the application that 
was put to the wound proved so thoroughly ef- 
fectual, that it not only healed it, but so hardened 
the seat of it, that ever since the fiery darts even 
of a first-rate beauty make no impression! 

“T live in a little house a few yards from my 
father’s, and lead, I might say, a kind of amphibi- 
ous life—part hermit and part a social being. My 
house is so solitary that I can’t get even a cat to 
stay with me. Yet I go out when it suits me, and 
mingle with our family and friends. 

“But I must conclude. Pray give my respects 
to your father, if living, and your brothers; but 
particularly to Mrs. W., whom I remember with 
great regard. 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“Henry Rurrner.” 

We copy the following paragraph from another 
of his letters, dated ‘Kanawha Salt Works, July | 
10, 1816:” | 

“ As to myself, I can only say, that I am engaged | 
in trying to persuade the people of this country | 
‘to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly | 
with their God.’ 





No remarkable success has hith- | 
erto attended my preaching; yet I am not alto- | 
gether unrewarded by the ‘Giver of every good and 


A VISION. 





perfect gift,’ since I can perceive a manifest change 
of moral conduct, and of the general bias of senti- 
ment in regard to religion among us. In some 
cases hopeful impressions have been made—par- 
ticularly among the female part of my audiences, 
who are in general much less given to sordid pur- 
suits than the men. I trust that God will yet 
have mercy upon us, and send us a season of 
refreshing from his presence to cheer this dry and 
barren ground.” 

After ministering some time to the congregation 
on the Kanawha, Mr. Ruffner was called to the 
Presidency of Washington College, at which he 
had graduated. This was a more appropriate 
sphere for the exercise of his talents, and he soon 
became distinguished as an able divine and as a 
polemic writer. The degree of Doctor in Divinity 
was conferred on him while at the head of the Col- 
lege above named. In the philanthropic move- 
ments and reforms in his native state he took, we 
believe, a prominent part, and mainly contributed, 
a few years ago, in giving such an impulse to the 
cause of human freedom in Western Virginia. He 
lately published an elaborate work, entitled “Fath- 
ers of the Desert,” in two volumes, which we have 
not seen, and can not speak of its merits. The 
reverend Doctor has, we believe, retired from public 
life, and is now enjoying a “green old age” at his 
native home. 














A VISION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CLOVERNOOK.” 


Once kneeling with my soul alone, 
When all was dark as dark may be, 

A great light round about me shone, 
And God the Spirit came to me. 


Along my garden where there grew 
Sharp thistles at the daylight’s close, 

In the clear morning, wet with dew, 
Came up the cedar and the rose. 


Ambition, pride—how dwarfed and vain! 
And from my forehead, bowed in prayer, 
Fell off the burning crown of pain, 
And God the Son was with me there. 


No more with sinful sorrow bowed, 

How pleasant seemed the Christian strife! 
The angel coming in the cloud 

Had brightened all the hills of life. 


I saw the bruised serpent go 
From Eden, lately darkly dim; 
Man to his ancient stature grow, 
And God the Father talk with him. 


Was some great inspiration there 
That o’er me never more shall be? 
Or could I make my life as fair 
As in that vision, Holy Three? 
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DUTIES AND BEAUTIES OF LIFE. 
BY ALIOR CARREY. 


Lirz, even when limited to this continent of 
being, is a solemn, a wonderful thing—full of 
light and darkness, hopes and fears, loves and 
hatreds, happiness and misery. “"t is a great thing 
to live this little mortal life that is so soon rounded 
by a sleep. 

I have small sympathy with the theories which 
teach that this world is nothing—a vast charnel 
where we must needs bear the burden of existence 
for a time, looking with rejoicing toward the grave, 
and saddening every prospect of beauty with re- 
membrance of the shroud. Life, to me, seems a 
great thing, regarding the dumb silence that awaits 
us as unending; but with the blue heavens above 
us and God over all, earth the dim court of eter- 
nity, and life stretching out into immortal vistas— 
what shall I say of it! 

True, our humanity is bewildered with dreams 
and met ever by disappointments; thorns smite our 
foreheads as we press forward, and tear our flesh; 
stones bruise our feet, and steep rocks lift them- 
selves up and stay us back. But white blossoms 
cluster on the tree of thorns, and fragrance mingles 
in the cool shadow it drops at our feet. Veins of 
gold run through the rough stones that bruise us, 
and in the rocks that lift themselves against us 
the lichen takes root and the young eagle is hatched. 

Death is a busy worker in our midst, and the 
hills are furrowed with graves; but why should 
their shadows chill our hearts, when we feel and 
know that under their dark arching we pass into 
larger and serener life? But, as I said at first, if 
the frail thread of being were cut short forever 
there, and the soul fell into ruins which Omnipo- 
tence might not speak back into life, why, in the 
pleasant sunshine, should we seem to feel the sift- 
ing of the dust on our heads, and, among the dews 
of morning, the cold slab pressing on our bosoms? 
A little way back there is a time when we had no 
existence, but in that thought there is no bitter- 
ness; and if a little way forward it must be the 
same, shrink as nature must from annihilation, it 
were not enough to darken and chill the excellent 
sunshine and the blessed and beautiful love of life. 

Putting aside the large aims and high aspirations 
of the soul—shutting up the melody of genius 
down deep from the faintest echo, lock not only 
the palace gate, but close, too, the rich man’s house 
against me, leave me only the low roof and the 
humble hearth, 

** With one to whisper, sweet is solitude,” 


and defying chance, and change, and death, I will 


be happy. The hearth-light, and the sunlight, | 


and the heart-light—are they not enough? The 
singing bird without, and the rocking cradle 
within—the simplest meed of praise from the lips 
that to us have spoken no harsh nor upbraiding 
words—how pleasant a thing it is! 
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How much even one hour of happiness is worth! 
and what little things they are that make us happy! 
We are too much given to sigh for the far off and 
the unattained, when right around and within us 
are the means and the sources from which we 


might draw if we would. If we are circumscribed | 


by circumstances, so much greater the necessity for 
our making the little means in our power conducive 
to our being’s aim. We do not know how to live; 
we do not feel the value of mortality. If it were 
the idle thing which the creeds teach, it would 
never have been given. But even the hairs of our 
heads are numbered, and a sparrow falleth not to 


the ground which our heavenly Father doth not | 
see: and are not we of more value than many spar- | 


rows? Faithless, faithless are we to ourselves. 

I would not be understood as teaching the doc- 
trine that no thought should be given to the higher 
world and the larger life. Far from it. 

“Tis vastly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.” 

And it is also wise to act with reference to our 
immortal destiny—to teach the spirit’s wing an 
upward flight; but not with long fasting and pain- 
ful penances—not by disfiguring our countenances, 
as though the mighty burden of the whole world’s 
sins were upon our souls. This is a beautiful 
world. God himself has pronounced it good; and 
shallwe reproach him for the blessed boon of 
existence here, with unthankful murmurs and looks 
of hard and painful endurance? But though it is 
well to think of death, and wise to shape into 
beauty our destiny of immortality, our duties while 
in the world are mainly with the world. When 
there is nothing more for us to do, the shears of 
death will clip the brittle thread, and another 
sphere fit our souls for other uses. 

Our duties, as I understand them, are mostly here; 
and duty should be pleasure—not the hard, dry per- 
formance of a routine, nor yet even patient endur- 
ance, as of a soul passing under the rod. Few of 
us are so weighed down with burdens that we have 
no room in our bosoms to shelter some heart; and 
in hearing the beatings of our own echoed in an- 
other, there is the very eestasy of bliss. 

*¢ Happy, happier far than thou 

With the laurel on thy brow, 

She who makes the humble hearth 

Lovely but to one on earth.” 
And well the sweet poet understood the needs of 
humanity. “It is a little thing to give a cup of 
water.” What hands are so weak or so shortened 
that they may not reach to some wayside spring, 
and proffer the draught of cool refreshment that to 
the fevered lip is so sweet? What heart is there 
that would be cramped or injured by tendering to 
another the kindness of a smile, the word of love 
and affection, and the promise of commiseration 
and pity? Could such a course in any wise make 
the heart worse? rather, would it not altogether 
better it? 

The marble fountain, with its shadowing flowers 
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and elegant surroundings, may be away before us 
and above us; but the waters are neither cooler nor 
brighter than tnose which at our feet bubble among 
the mossy stones. 

Why should I tear my flesh and bruise my feet 

Climbing for roses, when from where I stand, 

Down tie green meadow, I may reach my hand 

And pluck them off as well? 

Book-making is good, if the work be well done; 
otherwise the blank paper were better never soiled. 
To be an author is not necessarily to be wise; yet 
half the world has gone aside from its legitimate 
province in this way; for the best we can say of 
very many volumes that crowd the shelves, and 
ornament with their pretty covers the parlor or 
the study, is that they are harmless. But what is 
termed light literature, taking it for all in all, does 
vastly more harm than good. Truth may be con- 
veyed and high morality inculcated in romance as 


| well as history; for romance to be worth any thing 
| must be the history of a human soul; and though 





the precise combination of circumstances which 
the author’s hand brings together may not, in the 
realm of reality, have occurred, if they be not such 
as are probable, such as might have been, what 
good is in them? 

Books which mirror truth, whether we call them 
romances or didactics, will do their work, no mat- 
ter what may be said or done to strip our literature 
to the bare realities. 

Certainly, truth is stranger than fiction; and the 
book containing most truth is the strangest book, 
after all. “Pictures of human lives,” says Carlyle, 
“are of all things the welcomest on human walls.” 

I would not have you all reading romance, nor 
all writing romance; but I would not have you 
burn the wheat because of the chaff, or pluck from 
the sides of your path the flowers because weeds 
have sprung up among them. 

Whatever is good, no matter where we find it, 
let us retain. We have need of it; for life is sweet- 
ened thereby. All fiction is not bad—else what 
becomes of the poetry of Milton? shall we blot 
out his starry inspirations? 

I must not be understood by this writing to make 
any plea for the great mass of fictitious romance— 
a sort of rubbish the world could do very well 
without—which, indeed, it were much better with- 
out. In fact, it is an ugly deformity which comes 
into our houses, and, though it frightens our youths 
and maidens, is eagerly embraced, and with which 


| they go away from all sober and wholesome duty 


into unsubstantial realms, filled with horrible crimes 
and distorted loves, hair-breadth escapes and all 
utter impossibilities. 

It were good to hang a millstone about the neck 
of this thing, and to cast it into the sea. “But 
what is all this episode for?” says the reader. My 
friend, it is an episode bearing on our subject. I 
would have you neglect nothing that could make 
you happier and wiser—humanity is not a small 
thing about which we can afford to be indifferent. 
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But there are many good works for us to do besides 
the writing even of books that are books—many 
profitable employments beside the reading of such; 
nor need we, to engage in them, “decline upon a 
range of lower feeling.” We are not all mind, that 
the mind should only be cared for. It is well to 
go up into the mountain of intellect with Milton, 
and Keats, and Coleridge, and all the long bright 
array who, though now silent, have made the 
world musical with sweet echoes. But it is, also, 
well to speak the soft word that turneth away 
wrath, or to remove the small stone that makes the 
little child stumble. 

They are, perhaps, best of whom “Fame speaks 
not with her clarion voice.” The hand that mixes 
the cordial and trims the lamp by the sick bed, 
though no poet may ever sing its praises, doeth a 
good part that shall not be taken away from it. 

It is not mean nor contemptible to do whatever 
work our sphere and station and time and chance 
require, and to do it well—whether it be the build- 
ing of a temple or the mixing of bread. The fan- 
ning of the wood fire and the taming of the light- 
ning to use both are good in their place, and help 
to make life the great and beautiful thing it is. 
Every kindly act, every great thought, is so much 
gained for time and eternity. 

It is said that from the pebble dropped in the 
middle seas the circles widen, and widen, and 
gather strength, till they dash themselves in great 
waves upon the shore. And the little pebbles of 
good words and works—who shall calculate their 
results! 

The astronomer, “when a new planet swims into 
his ken,” feels a thrill of superhuman delight; but 
does not the mother, of whom only her two or three 
neighbors know, experience as deep a joy when the 
young immortal smiles in her bosom? 

Little children beautify and purify the world— 
in the mouths of babes and sucklings there is 
strength. In their weakness we grow strong; in 
their ignorance we gather wisdom. Cherish them 
and love them; they are beautifulest of all things 
in their time. 

Railroads, telegraphs, ships, and river boats— 
these are wonderful devices, helping to bind nation 
to nation with stronger than iron bands, and lifting 
us more and more into purer atmospheres and 
larger views. Ah, there are more things in this 
dim speck which men call earth than are dreamed 
of in the philosophy of most of us. 

Plowing the ocean and furrowing the garden and 
the cornfield, turning and overturning the old with 
the mighty hand of a Luther, or working at the 


| kneading-trough with the provident housewife— 
| all these are full of excellences, and right and 


good for us to do according to our powers. To do 
with our might whatever our hands find to do, is 
the true philosophy of life. This is the basis on 
which stand all time-defying structures, whether 
buildings of rhyme or marble. 

Our position may be humble, and our sphere 

















narrow, but the windows of the sky are open, and 
we sin against the light, if we fail to do that which 
we find to do. 

God has made a beautiful and good world; and 
in giving us being here is a warranty that we have 
something here to do—something more than idling 
because we can not do more—something more than 
grusoing because earth is not heaven. On the 
barest common we may see the coming up and 
goir’ down of the sun-—glory before which the 
rob s+° ~ yalty pale. In loving we may find 
love—a. what is the upper world but its fullness 
and perfection ? 





SCHOOL REMINISCENCE. 


BY A. H. GUY 

Tue session was nearly at anend. Examination 
was at hand, then came exhibition, and the session 
would close. It was midsummer, and nature was 
all in: iting to the student, who had been closely 
confined from the dreary days of winter. The 
vernal flowers had come and gone, and the harvest 
was calling forth the laborers, which was more 
pleasant than study at such a season. Books were 
attractive; but the fruitful earth, glowing under the 
radiant sun, was more attractive. Many tedious 
months formed an attachment among the students 
easily discernible; and though the parting would 
sever these associations, yet all were eager to be 
free to go to their rural homes. The prospect was 
pleasing, though mingled with regret. In ten stir- 
ring days they would part, perhaps to meet again. 
But, alas! there was one whose earthly sojourn was 
short; for affliction threw him on a couch from 
which human skill could never raise him. He was 
wedded to his studies: he was at them when rosy 
morn blushed in the east; he was at them when 
the din of day was hushed, and night’s soft cur- 
tains fell round the abode of man. The midnight 
taper often told the story of his labors; for he toiled 
while others slept. That his system must fail un- 
der such intense application there was no doubt, 
and, perhaps, before he was aware. He proudly 
pressed forward, surmounting every obstacle that 
fell in his pathway, and, like the eagle, darted on- 
ward in advance of all pursuers. Superior talent 
always gave him the mastery; and though triumph- 
ant, he modestly pretended that it was accidental. 
Conscious of his powers, he claimed no servile 
regard; truth was the motto of his life and actions. 
With a sympathizing heart and a gentle disposi- 
tion, he was never guilty of intolerance; nor was 
he a slave to appetite or passion. So unassuming 
in his manner, an acquaintance was necessary to 
appreciate his worth. Candor and sincerity were 
admirable traits in his character, and never better 
exhibited than when replying to the arguments of 
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gained him friends; and so cheerful was his temper 
that it infused a common joy into all. 

The clay shackles that trammel the pent energies 
of the mind must break loose, and the mortal coil, 
too heavy a clog, must molder back to dust. The 
temporal house is too much a prison for the inclos- 
ure of an immortal spirit seeking to be free. The 
valedictory was allotted him, and he was further 
requested to prepare an address on some subject of 
his choice. Medical science was selected. The 
mental excitement produced engendered a fever, 
Circumstances demanded a severe effort on his part; 
for all had formed no mean opinion of his ability. 
His was truly a master-spirit, and the speeches 
prepared were redolent of thought. 
Let us go to the bedside. 
ciate—the body wasting, the spirit fluttering. 
What study had not done, fever is doing. But 
still he thinks, as he repeats to himself his ad- 
dresses, that he will be able to perform his part. 
Fatal mistake! Delirium fixes on the brain; his 


the death-dew from the brow of her much-loved 
son? She is not there. The physician and a few 
associates have gathered around. She is far away, 
preparing to receive him in arms of joy. It is a 
long time since he left home. How long the days 
seem! She never dreams that she has extended to 
Wesley the last welcome—that she has adminis- 
tered the last time to his comfort. The sun is 
going down at the gates of the west. One beam 
streams through the lattice, and it sets; but that 
beam fell on the bed where the young man lies in 
peaceful repose. No more will his feet press the 
hearth where most of his youthful days were spent. 
No more will the companions of his boyhood greet 
him. 

A messenger rode night and day till he reached 
the parental domicile, and there told the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of the fair ore. Truly do they 
feel that their brightest hope has perished. Father 
and son go to bring home the remains, to give 
burial where they may plant evergreens and train 
flowers of affection. It was midnight, and dim 
stars alone looked out upon the scene, when the 
unforgotten form was borne away. The father 
gave utterance to words like these: “Kind young 
friends, you can form no conception of the paternal 
feeling on this occasion. My life was bound up 
in his; and what went ill with him was not less so 
with me. You have done all you could do. You 
have been faithful in life and in death. I could 
ask no more. May God ever save you from a sor- 
row like this! I thank you. Farewell!” I wish 
never to witness another scene like this. It is full 
of thought and useful meditation. Uncertain are 
human hopes and expectations. 

It may be added, that the students passed reso- 
lutions expressive of their feeling; and the common 
dejection, acting like a panic, stopped the examina- 
tion, and when the day of exhibition came the 





an opponent. His mild and generous spirit always 


seminary was deserted. 








But enough. | 
There he lies all ema- | 


thoughts run wild. Where is the mother to wipe | 
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ENOCH GEORGE. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

In the north-eastern part of Virginia, on the 
shores of the Chesapeake, between the Potomac 
and the Rappahannock, was born, in the year 1768, 
Evocu Grorer. His mother dying when he was 
yet young, he was brought up to boyhood under the 
care of his elder sister. His father was a planter, 
occupying the poor and slave-worn lands of East- 
ern Virginia, and subject to all the embarrassments 
and difficulties of maintaining his family in a 


| country rendered, by injudicious cultivation, so 





sterile, as hardly to support a respectable colony 
of grasshoppers. To better his condition, he was 
even on the point of emigrating to the more fertile 
lands of Kentucky, but never accomplished his 
purpose. He, however, removed frequently short 
distances, having resided, during the childhood 
and youth of his son, in the counties of Lancaster, 
Sussex, Dinwiddie, and Brunswick. The family 
were members of the Episcopal Church, and were 
about as religious as Episcopalians of that day 
usually were—sufficiently religious to go to Church 
and say prayers on the Sabbath, and to live like 
people of the world the rest of the week. Mr. 
George, however, seems to have belonged to the 
better sort of men, and taught his son to be dili- 
gent in business, thereby securing to him stabil- 
ity of constitution, and a love for manly independ- 
ence. 

The young man seems not to have had any cor- 
rect notions of Christian experience, or to have re- 
ceived any permanent serious impressions till he 
removed to Dinwiddie county, where he sat under 
the ministry of Rev. Devereux Jarrett, an evangel- 
ical minister of the Church, 

«Faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful only he 
Among innumerable false.” 
This gentleman had been awakened to a sense of 
his lost and guilty condition as a sinner by read- 
ing one of Mr. Flavel’s sermons, and after a long 
course of mental discipline, and severe strugglings 
of spirit, he was converted, and justified by faith. 
He prepared for the ministry, and went to England 
for ordination. While in London he preached with 
such zeal and effect, that they called him a Meth- 
odist. Returning home to America, he settled in 
Bath, Va., where he soon distinguished himself as 
a faithful and successful preacher. He traveled 
into other parishes, and other counties, preaching 
the word of life. When Asbury and his coadjutors 
began to travel over Virginia, Mr. Jarrett hospita- 
bly received them, kindly aided them, and heroic- 
ally defended them against persecution. He was 
made the instrument of turning many to righteous- 
ness. He introduced, so far as he could, Methodist 
usages, particularly class meetings, into his parish. 
But his efforts to do good were greatly restrained 
and impeded by the resistive atmosphere of formal 
Vou. XII.—21 





ceremony and bigoted opposition with which he 
had to contend. ; 

Under the ministry of Mr. Jarrett, George be- 
came a deeply serious and anxious inquirer for 
truth. But removing to another parish, where the 
people and preacher were equally ignorant of relig- 
ion, and regardless of morality, he lost his love for 
evangelical truth, his anxiety for salvation dimin- 
ished, and his serious impressions wore away. He 
became gay, thoughtless, fond of fun and frolic, 
and disposed to ridicule all who made religion a 
matter of serious concern. 

But Providence sent to the neighborhood a man, 
who was appointed the honored instrument of the 
awakening and converting of George, of M’Ken- 
dree, and of thousands more, who lived an honor 
to humanity, and died in the triumphs of faith. 
Rev. John Easter, “the son of thunder,” came along 
the plantations of the Old Dominion,and all the 
world was overwhelmed by his power, and con- 
quered by his eloquence. Among others, the father 
and the step-mother of George went to hear the re- 
nowned and eloquent Methodist. But he himself 
could not descend so greatly as to go to hear a 
Methodist preacher. He had been taught to be- 
lieve the Methodists “an idle, lazy, enthusiastic 
set of tories, whom King George had sent over 
from England to sow the seeds of discord among 
the citizens of America.” While his father and 
mother were gone to the Methodist meeting, he 
spent the time in preparing some biting sarcasms 
against the preacher, the people, and their prac- 
tices. He had his satirical epithets all pointed, 
and his sarcastic thrusts all ready, intending, the 
moment the family returned, to commence the at- 
tack, and demolish at once all the labors of Meth- 
odism in that quarter. Attempting to carry out 
his plan, he was arrested in the very midst of a 
sarcasm by the earnest look and stern voice of his 
father, saying to him, with uncommon decision, 
“Sir, let me never hear any thing of that nature 
escape your lips again.” This reproof, so serious, 
so unexpected, brought him to a crisis. He per- 
ceived his father was in earnest. He concluded 
something strange must have come over the spirit 
of the old gentleman. He at once, therefore, re- 
solved to go himself to the Methodist meeting, and 
see what influences had been brought to bear on 
the family and the neighborhood. Arriving at the 
chapel, he found it densely crowded. Having suc- 
ceeded, with much difficulty, in securing a seat, he 
prepared to listen and to observe. A stranger con- 
ducted the services, and preached a sermon. Dur- 
ing singing, prayer, and preaching, George re- 
mained careless and unmoved. But no sooner was 
the sermon finished, than the veritable John Easter 
himself arose, and began to exhort. “His word 
was clothed with power, the astonished multitude 
trembled, and many fell down and cried out aloud.” 
Some who were sitting near George fell from their 
seats. Onecame near falling on him. He attempt- 
ed to escape, but found himself unable. When his 
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consternation had slightly subsided, he gathered 
all his strength, braced up his nerves, and fled from 
the house, resolved never again to be caught at a 
Methodist meeting. 

The next day his companions and acquaintance 
came along, and invited him to go again with them 
to meeting. He surlily and contemptuously re- 
fused. His father, however, interposed his author- 
ity, saying, “Go, my son.” Parental authority he 
never hesitated to obey. He went, listened, and 
was convicted. “It pleased the Lord on that day 
to open his eyes, and turn him from darkness to 
light by the ministry of the word.” He was un- 
willing to become a Christian in the way sanc- 
tioned by Providence. Day and night he cried to 
the Lord. He went from meeting to meeting; he 
wandered over the fields; he rambled in the woods, 
every-where seeking rest for his soul. One Sab- 
bath, after meeting, he retired all alone to the for- 
ests, and there, in humble penitence and deep con- 
trition, kneeled before the Lord, and prayed, earn- 
estly prayed, for peace and for pardon. And there, 
while on his knees, he received “forgiveness of 
sins, by faith in Jesus Christ, and the witness of 
the Spirit.” There he “tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious.” He felt grace in his heart, God in man, 
heaven on earth. He seemed in a heavenly place. 
All around him, “each shrub, each leaf, each flower, 
spoke the praises of the Father, who made them 
all.” 

On the first opportunity that occurred he joined 
the Methodist Society, and began in earnest to lead 
a religious life. His father, though a member of 
the Society, not feeling free to pray in the family, 
excusing himself on the plea of “want of gifts,” 
Enoch began to lead the family devotions. Visit- 
ing from house, he would pray wherever invited, 
not hesitating, though young, and without experi- 
ence. A revival commenced in the school which 


he was attending, and he assisted his teacher in | 


conducting prayer meetings during hours of recess. 
He was also called on to assist in conducting the 
public prayer meetings. Thus, in a very few days 
after his conversion, he became an evangelist, going 
about doing good, and improving the talent which 


the Lord had given him to aid others in securing | 


the blessings which he had obtained. 

So promising appeared his talents, that his friends 
began to think he ought to preach. They advised 
him to begin by exhorting in public after the ser- 
mon. But he could not think of this. His friends 
therefore resorted to stratagem to draw him on. 
They induced the circuit preacher to call on him 
after sermon at one of his appointments for an ex- 
hortation. He got wind of the plot; and though 
he did not like to absent himself from meeting, yet 
he thought, by going late, and hiding himself in 
an obscure corner of the house, to escape notice. 
The preacher, however, suspecting he might be 
present, though he could not discern him, as it was 
evening, called on him by name for an exhortation. 


No sooner had the poor fellow heard his name | 
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called, than, through fright, he slipped from his 
seat flat on the floor, where he remained, hopiag to 
keep concealed. But the preacher kept calling on 
“brother George” for an exhortation. “Brother 
George,” however, sat still, till a friend went to 
him, took him by the hand, and led him to the 
stand. When once up he ventured to make an ex- 
hortation. This was his first effort at public speak. 
ing. How he succeeded I have never learned, 
The story reminds me of some events, 
* Queque ipse miserreme vidi, 
; Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

A young man was in a similar manner entrapped 
into an attempt to preach. He took a text, and got 
through, but how he got through he could never 
tell. He did not stop to learn what the people 
thought of his first effort. He was standing in a 
private house, near the door leading up stairs. 
Seeing that his nearest way of egress from the 
room, in which the congregation was assembled, 
was by the stairway, he had no sooner said amen, 
than he cleared the benches at one leap, rushed up 
stairs, jumped out of the chamber window, ran to 
the woods, and hid in a thicket of evergreens. 
There he remained in blank despair, till his 
friends hunted him up, dragged him from his con- 
cealment, and, by satisfactory arguments convinc- 
ing him he was not quite ruined, induced him to 
go home. 

Soon after this first attempt at public speaking 
Mr. George, not yet having consented to become a 
preacher, was about to enter into business. But 
being requested by a preacher, who wished to lo- 
cate, to take his place, and serve out his time on 
the circuit, he consented, and began to travel with 
Rev. Philip Cox, a very kind and worthy man. 
In the course of their travels they met Mr. Asbury. 
Mr. Cox said to the Bishop, “I have brought you 
a boy, and if you have any thing for him to do, 
you may set him to work.” The Bishop looked 
at him earnestly for some time, but said little. 
The next day, however, he told the boy he would 
accept his services. He then told him he might 
proceed to the head of the Catawba river, and re- 
port himself to Daniel Asbury, who was forming 
a new circuit. George immediately started on his 
journey. The distance was three hundred miles, 
over a rough road, and through a strange country. 


As he journeyed on from day to day, he was sub- , 


ject to many annoyances. People would ask him 
his name, residence, destination, and the object of 
his journey. He could get along tolerably well 
with all but the last question. ‘To inform those 
careless people,” says he, “that I was a preacher, 
a Methodist preacher, a heretic and deceiver in 
their eyes, was to call forth frowns and persecu- 


tion.” When he arrived at the end of his journey, | 
he found a pleasant asylum in the bosom and | 


houses of friends, and a momentary respite from 


toil of body and anxiety of mind. When he had | 
rested a few days, he commenced his “regular | 
round on the new-formed circuit, which embraced | 
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a vast tract of country, and some of the most stu- 
pendous mountains in North America.” He soon 
found his place no sinecure. He had to climb 
mountains, descend valleys, swim rivers, wade 
through mud, and find his way through pathless 
forests. He had to preach to a people confirmed 
in the principles of Calvinism, the very hardest 
cases in the whole catalogue of sinners. He had 
to preach for nothing and find himself, for the peo- 


| ple supposed that the honor conferred on the Meth- 
| odist preachers, by just giving them a hearing, was 
| sufficient compensation. Pay for preaching was 


never once so much as thought of by them. Under 
these circumstances, especially the mountains and 
the Calvinism, for he did not seem to think much 
about the pay, George became discouraged, and 
resolved to abandon preaching, at least in that 
country, and return home to Old Virginia. But 
how was he to get home? He had worn out all 
his clothes, and used up all his money. As he 
had obtained in his younger days a tolerable com- 


| mon school education, he engaged as teacher of a 





school, which was to commence as soun as possi- 
ble. He hoped to earn, by teaching a few months, 
money enough to carry him home. But when he 
had gone round the circuit, and reached the neigh- 
borhood in which the school was to have been 
opened, he found his colleague, Rev. Daniel As- 
bury, who was an experienced Christian, and had 
preached the Gospel for some years, had pro- 
nounced a general anathema on the whole concern, 
and charged the friend to whom George had intrust- 
ed the management of the business, on the peril of 
his salvation not to encourage or aid in any way 
his leaving the circuit, and retiring from the 
work of the Gospel ministry. Mr. Asbury, it 
seems, placed a much higher value on the talents 
and services of George than he himself, in his de- 
spondency, could entertain. The project of the 
school therefore being defeated, George gathered 
up his energies, and climbed on the rugged way 
over the mountains to usefulness and to eminence. 
At the close of the year he was regularly admitted 
as a traveling preacher in the Virginia conference. 

For the work of the itinerant ministry he had 
peculiar qualifications. He was a man of zeal, of 
piety, of prayer, and of faith. He delighted in 
communion with God. He would arise, wherever 
he might be, early in the morning, that he might 
secure an hour for devotion, before the regular du- 
ties of the day should commence. Whenever the 
weather permitted, he would take a morning ram- 
ble in the fields or woods, to meditate on the works 
and the providence of God. He seemed always in 
the spirit of devotion, always ready to sing, to 
pray, to exhort, or to preach. He preached with 
fervor and with power. He was not learned. He 
knew little of logic, or rhetoric, or history, or phi- 
losophy, or poetry. He had not, so far as I have 
been able to learn, any acquaintance with Hebrew, 
or Greek, or Latin. But destitute though he was of 
nearly all literary qualifications above the merest 








common school education, he could preach like a 
hero. He was eloquent, really and truly eloquent. 
His eloquence, however, was unique. It was the 
eloquence of the heart, of the sentiments. It was 
the outpouring of the soul. From a full heart he 
would pour out, in the clear, sweet, and silvery 
tones of his musical voice, a succession of short, 
pointed, and effective sentences, portraying the 
love of Christ and the delights of Christian expe- 
rience, till his own emotions would be answered 
by an involuntary shout from the assembled multi- 
tude. In the language of the brief sketch of his 
life in the Minutes of the conference for 1829, he 
was “a very pathetic, powerful, and successful 
preacher.” 

Having traveled some two or three years in the 
Virginia conference, he volunteered to go as a mis- 
sionary to South Carolina. The south was, in those 
days, deemed an undesirable and dangerous post for 
a Methodist preacher. The state of religion was 
deplorably low, and the country was exceedingly 
sickly. Bishop Asbury had called daily for sev- 
eral days during the session of the Virginia con- 
ference for volunteers, but none answered. George 
was grieved to find no preacher of views suffi- 
ciently expansive to induce him to go to South 
Carolina. So he determined to offer himself. His 
friends dissuaded and remonstrated, but his pur- 
pose remained fixed to go, unless some one senior 
to him should offer. Near the close of the confer- 
ence Asbury called again, “Who will go to South 
Carolina?” At that moment George came forward, 
saying, “Here am I; send me.” On arriving in 
the south, he found his “labors of the most pain- 
ful kind, in a desert land, among swamps almost 
impassable, and under bilious diseases of every 
class.” He remained in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia for some four or five years, laboring inces- 
santly. Amid the diseases of that sickly climate 
his health utterly failed, and he was obliged 
to return north to recruit. Finding on his arrival 
in Virginia that his health was too precarious to 
render it expedient for him to take a circuit, he 
located, and resorted to school-teaching to support 
himself. Having recovered his health, he was re- 
admitted to the traveling connection in 1800, and 
appointed presiding elder of the Potomac district, 
extending from the Alleghany Mountains to Ches- 
apeake Bay. The excessive labors of the district, 
traveling twelve hundred miles a quarter, preaching 
every day, and being often out late at meeting in the 
evening, in an unhealthy climate, again destroyed 
his health, and he was obliged to retire. He asked 
of the conferencealocation. His brethren, thinking 
him worthy, from his services, to be placed on the 
list of the superannuated, where he might receive 
his share of the conference funds, sent him a mes- 
senger, as he had retired from the room, while 
they were deliberating on his case, to propose to 
him to withdraw his request for a location. But 
he had conscientiously determined he would not 
become a burden to the Church, nor receive support 
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| for good to them that love God.” He trusted Prov- 


of the Lord. I will take care of the children, and 
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from the resources of the conference, while he could 
not render effective service. So persisting in his 
purpose of locating, he found himself “cast on the 
waves of a disordered world, dependent on his sin- 
gle efforts for support.” The flower of his days 
was past. The season when he might by profita- 
ble business have accumulated a fortune had gone 
by, and he was left sick, poor, and comfortless. 
Yet he remembered that “all things work together 


idence, and was cheerful. 

For means of support he resorted again to his old 
alternative—school-teaching. Having abandoned 
all hope of ever being able again to devote himself 
to the itinerant ministry, he made arrangements for 
settling himself for life. He married a lady unsur- 
passed, by any he had ever known, “for piety, 
industry, sympathy, and sincere affection.” But 
Providence had other work than school-keeping for 
him todo. At the end of two years he had again 
recovered his health, and again he was urged by 
his own zeal for the cause of Christ to return to 
the work of the Christian ministry. His amiable 
and magnanimous wife, who had married him with 
the understanding that his “itinerant course was 
finished, and that she would not be left alone, 
while he was running to and fro,” said, now when 
she saw him able to take the field, “Go, my hus- 
band, go, and preach the Gospel; go in the name 


the family concerns.” 

Of his labors and his success as a preacher and 
presiding elder, from the time of his readmission 
to the conference, in 1803, till the General confer- 
ence of 1816, we have no record. We only know 
that most of the time he traveled as presiding elder 
large districts in Eastern Virginia and in Maryland. 
We presume he continued as he had ever been, 





the “pathetic, successful, and powerful preacher.” 
How many thousands were by his moving appeals 
turned to righteousness, none can now tell. Would 
that we had an account in detail, or even a sketch, 
however slight, of the thrilling incidents that oc- 
curred in his travels, and of the interesting scenes 
through which he passed! But this, all this is lost 
to the world, nor can it ever be recovered. 

At the General conference of 1816 he was pres- 
ent, as one of the delegates of the Baltimore con- 
ference. At that conference the members looked in 
vain for the venerable Asbury, whose place at their 
head was, for the first time since the organization 
of the Church, vacant. By the death of Asbury the 
superintendence of the Church devolved on M’Ken- 
dree alone. His feeble health, and the great in- 
crease of the itinerant work, rendered the election 
of additional bishops indispensable. The commit- 
tee to whom the subject was referred, recommended 
the appointment of two new superintendents. The 
election was immediately held, and Enoch George 
and Robert R. Roberts were elected on the first ballot. | 
This brief record is all we know about the decision | 
of this important question. What were the circum- | 





stances which gave George the prominence amid one 
hundred other men, we have no means of knowing. 
But probably he attained the high honor and dig- 
nity of the episcopal office from the confidence the 
General conference had in his piety, his generosity, 
his energy, his known attachment to the doctrines 
and usages of the Church, and his talents and suc- 
cess as a preacher. 

When the result of the ballot by the General 
conference was announced, his mind was “tossed 
with tempests.” Domestic circumstances and per- 
sonal interest required him to decline the office. 
His amiable and beloved wife having only a few 
weeks before been taken away from him by death, 
he was left with four helpless children, bereaved 
and serrowful. Around those dear children his 
affections clung. For them he could live, for them 
die. How could he leave them in the care of stran- 
gers? How could he be away from them, often two 
thousand miles distant, for two or three years ata 
time? They must be wholly deprived of all per- 
sonal care from him, and they might fall sick and 
die in his absence. How could he then give them 
up? And what could he hope personally to gain 
by accepting the office? He must travel five or six 
thousand miles a year, in all kinds of weather, 
over every species of road, and among all sorts of 
people. He must preach nearly or quite every day, 
preside in all the conferences, and superintend all 
the interests of the Church. The responsibilities 
resting on him must be exceedingly oppressive, 
especially to a mind sensitive as was his. And for 
all he did he was to receive, in addition to his trav- 





eling expenses, only one hundred dollars a year. | 
Who could desire to be a Methodist bishop, with | 


so much work and so little pay? 


On the other hand, he was impelled, by a sense | 
of duty, of stern and imperious duty, to accept the | 


office. He considered the voice of the General con- 
ference, in electing him to the office, as the voice of 
God, speaking by his providence. He dare not 


disregard the call. The interests of the Methodist | 


Church might be compromitted, should he decline 
to serve in the office to which he had been elected. 
To that Church he owed all the services he could 
render, and to its interest he would not hesitate to 
devote his life. He trusted that the Providence 
who clothes the lilies of the field, and who feeds 
the sparrows, and in whose eyes we are of much 
more value than they, would provide for the 
protection and care of his motherless children. 
So he determined to accept the office of superin- 
tendent. His youngest child, a little daughter, 


“was nourished and brought up by a special | 
friend of her mother’s, who treated her with as | 
much tenderness as though she had been her own.” | 


The other children, being sons, were boarded “with | 


the teachers to whom their religious and literary 
education was intrusted.” Having thus provided 
for his children, he “gave himself up wholly to 
the work,” and continued till his death, which oc- 
curred in 1828, to travel and labor faithfully and 
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successfully for the Church, in whose service he 


| had embarked all his interest for time and for eter- 
| nity. 


Of his travels and labors during the twelve years 
intervening between his election as bishop and his 
death, we have scarcely any record. His parish 


| extended over the United States and the Canadas, 


and he was found in every part of it as occasion 
required. He continued the “very pathetic, pow- 
erful, and successful preacher.” His strong, sweet, 
musical voice; his wide range of thought; his orig- 
inal and striking conceptions of truth; his apt and 
beautiful illustrations; his simple and perspicuous 
style; his energetic and forcible manner, and his 
deep and irresistible pathos, rendered him one of 
the most popular preachers that were ever raised 


| up among our fathers. His was the talent to move 
| the heart, to awaken the sinner, to arouse the sleep- 
| er, to startle apathy, and to arrest the reckless. In 
| presiding in the conferences, and in administering 


the Discipline of the Church, he was prompt and 


| energetic. Energy, activity, and zeal marked all 
| his movements. 


He was eminently a practical 
man. He had no very good opinion of abstract 


| speculations, of fine-spun distinctions, of fruitless 


theories, and of long-winded speeches. He had 


| little patience with those who, in the annual con- 


ferences, delight in quibbles, and objections, and 
fault-findings on a small scale. He would some- 
times cut short a profitless and tedious debate in a 


| way not very complimentary nor pleasant to those 


whose chief talent consists in talking against time. 
In every thing he was quick—quick in thought, 
quick in word, quick in emotion, quick in deci- 
sion, and quick in action. 

I saw him once, and once only. It was at the 


| session of the Maine conference, at Gardiner, in 1825. 


I was then a young man, not a member of the con- 


| ference, but, through the courtesy of my friends, 


I was permitted to be present during the delibera- 


| tions for several days. When I entered the room I 


was deeply impressed with the striking appear- 
ance of the venerable Bishop. He was then ap- 
proaching sixty years of age. He was of manly 
form, large but well proportioned in figure, strong 
and energetic in appearance. His features indica- 
ted independence, resolution, firmness, and activ- 
ity; yet was his countenance often lighted up by a 
smile of benignant emotion. His hair, tinged with 
the frosts of half a century, hung at will in grace- 
ful locks about his temples and his neck. He was 
sitting at ease, regardless of a studied dignity, and 
conducting the business of the conference with 
such dispatch and off-hand style, as might serve 
as a caution to all old hunker parliamentarians. 
In the course of the deliberations, a question came 
up involving some matter not appropriate to the 
jurisdiction of the conference. He endured with 
evident signs of impatience the discussion, till a 
dashing, ambitious young man began, in high- 
flown style, to darken counsel by uttering words 
without knowledge. The good Bishop could stand 





this no longer. He gave vent to his pent-up feel- 
ings, not in words, but in a series of half-sup- 
pressed ejaculations and inimitable gestures. The 
reproof was decisive, effectual. Never shot was 
fired with truer aim, or more certain execution. 
The young high-flying orator came bounding down 
to earth again with clipped wing and fallen crest. 

The ready, unstudied, every-day style, in which 
the Bishop conducted the business, regardless of 
what croakers and aristocrats call dignity, greatly 
amused and interested me. It suited my notions of 
Methodistic simplicity. But when the hour of di- 
vine service came, and he stood up in all his manly 
proportions before an audience of thousands col- 
lected from all the villages along the Kennebec, 
and from far in the interior, and with his clear and 
pleasant voice, in his earnest, solemn, and pathetic 
manner, began to utter 

*‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that barn,” 

my heart and eyes gave way; I wept, whether for 
joy or sadness I could not tell; I wept, and could not 
help it. I had, however, no reason to try to help 
it, for on looking over the congregation I perceived 
all others as much affected as myself, and even 
more, for many of the people were laughing, cry- 
ing, and shouting, at one and the same time. 

There was in this discourse no attempt at logic, 
none at oratory, none at greatness, none at mere 
effect. It was a plain, vigorous, simple exhibition 
of Gospel truth in a manner pointed, earnest, and 
original, and in a style of whose chaste and natu- 
ral beauty it may be said, as of the beauty of wo- 
man, 

*¢ When unadorned, adorned the most.” 

The death of Bishop George occurred suddenly 
and unexpectedly at Staunton, in Virginia, on the 
23d of August, 1828. He was on his way to the 
Holston conference. He arrived at Staunton one 
evening ill of dysentery. He had been so sick on 
the road, during the day, as to be often obliged to 
stop, dismount from his horse, and lie down under 
the shade of some tree to rest. Not, however, 
deeming his complaint dangerous, he neglected to 
call medical aid, till it was too late. When it be- 
came evident that he must die, instead of sinking 
in despondency, his spirit rose triumphant over 
psin and disease, and he shouted, “Glory! glory! 
I shall soon be in glory!” He seemed to see an- 
gels and happy spirits about his bed. ‘ Who are 
these?” said he, ““who are these? Are they not 
all ministering spirits? My dear departed wife 
has been with me, and I shall soon be with her in 
glory.” All day his raptures continued increasing. 
At evening he clapped his hands and repeated the 
language of the dying Wesley, “‘The best of all 
is, God is with us.” That he might not be dis- 
turbed in his ecstatic communion with heaven and 
heavenly beings, he requested to be left alone dur- 
ing the night. The night passed away. How it 
passed with him, what bright visions he saw, what 
happy spirits were his companions, how deep he 
drank of heavenly communion, how sweet the notes 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME.—HIBBARD P. WARD.—SOWING SEED. 





that fell on his ear from the harp of the angels and 
the lutes of heaven, no one of earth knows. When 
the morning came, and the summer sun was shin- 
ing fair on the landscape, his spirit triumphant de- 
parted from earth amid a convoy of angels 

‘To the land which no mortal may know.” 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
BY REV. FP. STANSBURY CASSADY. 
** We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man ” 


O, now swiftly 
away! How soon 


each passing moment glides 
are life’s golden dreams and 
bright. visions of earthly bliss forever flown! 
Time, ever-rolling time, writes the fadeless im- 
press of decay every-where, and upon every thing 
we behold in this beautiful world of ours. There 
is nothing of earthly beauty, or of earthly grand- 
eur, that can bid defiance to the storms of time; or 
nothing too sacred or holy to elude the destruction 
of its fatal blast. 


**T saw him grasp the oak, 


HIBBARD P. WARD. 
| BY MRS. 2. M, SUMMERTON. 

| Rev. Thomas Cooper and Rev. Hibbard P. Ward, both min. 
| isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, fell victims to the 
| cholera, in Sandusky City, O., July, 1849. Just before the 
death of Mr. Ward, a friend at his bedside inquired if all was 
peaceful, and received in reply the words, ‘Gliding sweetly,” 
The lines are addressed to the surviving parents.—Ep. 


| 
| er 
“Guipine sweetly!” father, list it; 
O, how full of bliss to thee 
Are those deep words, scarcely spoken 
Ere the spirit was set free. 
“Gliding sweetly!” mother, had you 
Seen that calm and heavenly brow, 
With the Savior’s impress o’er it, 
You would weep no longer now. 
“Gliding sweetly” o’er the current! 
See, he nears the eternal shore! 
Hark, the shout of final triumph: 
“Thou shalt live to die no more!” 
“Gliding sweetly!” O, how glorious 
Has his noonday sun gone down; 
And his spirit, now made holy, 
_ Rests, and wears the promised crown! 





It fell; the tower, it crambled; and the stone, 
The sculptured monument that marked the grave 


Of fallen greatness, ceased its pompous strain 


As time came by.” 
Flowers that fill the ambient air with sweet odors 
and ambrosial incense, bloom—fade—die! Our 
earth, at one season of the year, is clad in her 
beautiful dress of living green; and the bright 
rays of a vernal sun enrich, expand, and beautify 
every scene in creation. The soft, warm air is 
filled with music, sunshine, and perfume, and all 
nature shines out in unrivaled beauty and splen- 
dor. But how soon does the withering breath of a 
few revolving months rob the fields of their bloom- 
ing verdure and loveliness! the forests and trees of 
their magnificent foliage and drapery! and cause 
the green-clad earth “to lay her glory by,” till the 
time shall again come for the reproduction of flow- 
ers, plants, and herbs, upon the face of nature! 
Change and decay are unfadingly impressed upon 
all things earthly. The eye lingers not upon an | 
object, however beautiful and lovely now, but that | 
the breath of time shall one day mar or efface. 
Time does more. It invades a holier sanctuary, | 
and introduces man to a brighter destiny and a | 
happier clime beyond the grave. Beautiful, but to | 
| 
| 





every earnest, thoughtful heart, true as beautiful, | 
are the words following: 


** Roses bloom, and then they wither; 
Cheeks are bright, and then they die; 
Shapes of light are wafted hither, | 
Then, like visions, hurry by; | 
Quick as clouds at even driven | 
O’er the many colored west, | 
Tears are bearing us to heaven— 
Home of happiness and rest.” } 


“Gliding sweetly,” angels leading: 
May our sun like his decline, 

And our souls, in love made perfect, 
Greet him in that holier clime! 





SOWING SEED. 


BY PUG@BE CAREY. 
Go and sow beside all waters, 
In the morning of thy youth, 
In the evening scatter broadcast 
Precious seeds of living truth. 


For though much may sink and perish 
In the rocky, barren mold, 
And the harvest of thy labor 
May be less than thirty-fold, 
Let thy hand be not withholden, 
Still beside all waters sow, 
For thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
Whether this or that will grow, 


While some precious portion, scattered, 
Germinating, taking root, 

Shall spring up, and grow, and ripen 
Into never-dying fruit. 

Therefore, sow beside all waters, 
Trusting, hoping, toiling on; 

When the fields are white for harvest, 
God will send his angels down. 

And thy soul may see the value 
Of its patient morns and eves, 

When the everlasting garner 
Shall be filled with precious sheaves. 
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he Ladies Repository. 


JULY, 1852. 
ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVELING. 

I was rather late in reaching King’s Cross Station. 
The policeman was about to shut the door, for the 
bell had rung, when I hastily gained admission, and 
reached the platform; another second, and I had 
been too late, for there is no hallooing after a rail- 
way train. Besides, punctuality is the law at rail- 
way stations; the station door once shut, there is no 
ingress allowed by the policeman in attendance, and 
if you ask him to violate the rule in your behalf, 
the answer is, that “it is as much as his place is 
worth.” Here isa lesson ot punctuality, which every 
railway station in the kingdom is now engaged in 
teaching; not only to station-masters, porters, engine- 
drivers, pointsmen, and all others engaged in the 
working of railways, but to the traveling public at 
large, whose name is Legion. 

But the train is ready, the passengers are seated, 
the tickets are examined, the signal is given, there 
is a ““whe-ooh” of the engine whistle, which no 
words can imitate, and we slowly move off, quicker, 
still .juicker—under bridges, over streets, through 
tunnels, along viaducts, leaving the city behind, then 
the outskirts, and now we are sweeping along amidst 
green fields into the heart of the quiet country. 

It was one of those glorious summer days which 
are to be seen in England, and no where else. For 
unclouded skies, teeming with brilliant light and 
dazzling sunshine, other countries bear away the 
palm. But fora sky of light and shade—open spaces 
of clear azure, with dashes of rolling silver cloud 
seattered here and there upon its face, over whose 
edges the sun pours his long filmy rays of light—for 
changes of gay and somber, the cloud-shadows creep- 


| ing slowly over the earth, making the sun-illumined 
; green look all the brighter and fresher for the con- 





v 


trast—for little nooks and corners wakened up into 
sudden joy, and a little lake in the woods flashing 
for a moment in the sun, and then dark again— 
church-towers and old halls standing out, sometimes 
in the midst of clumps of green trees, with villages, 
huts, and farm-yards, scattered over the peaceful 





landscape—for sights such as these, there is, indeed, | 


no country that can for a moment compare with our 
own Old England. 

The train sweeps on, careering in its might, with 
the speed of an arrow, and the weight of an ava- 
lanche. In the fields along side the embankment on 
which we run, the lazy cows are whisking their sides, 
udder-deep amidst the green grass: they are passed 
in an instant. 
ground on the hill-top is scattered an old English 
town, with many snug dwellings of the opulent and 
comfortable lying about it. 


memories rush into the mind. There, on that field 
near the hill-top, fell the Earl of Warwick, “‘ The 
King-maker,” the last of the great Norman barons, 
and with him were the hopes of the House of Lan- 
easter cloven down. See how peacefully the place 


lies now, spread along the hollow of the hill, sleep- | 


| 


| 
| 


But look beyond. Along the rising | 


“That is Barnet,” says | 
a fellow-traveler, and instantly a host of historical | 


ing in the sun. Even the last few years have seen a 
great revolution in such towns as Barnet. Its street 
is no longer noisy with the rolling of wheels, or dis- 
turbed by the crack of the coach-driver’s whip. A 
few years since, four-horse coaches and traveling 
chariots streamed through Barnet like a torrent— 
it was a main posting-town along the great highroad 
to and from London. Now, its streets are silent, 
its capacious inns and posting-houses are deserted, 
and it has subsided into a quiet, out-of-the-way, 
country town. 

The train stops; we are at the Barnet station. 
Groups are in waiting along the platform, some peer- 
ing with interest into the carriage windows, one look- 
ing for an expected child or brother, others for a 
husband or a wife. How happy their faces when 
the expected one nods recognition from the window! 
See! there is a newly married pair, just descended to 
the platform; they have come to spend the first day 
of their wedded life in the country. Perhaps they 
heard the sound of Bow Bells this morning, but their 
thoughts were too much preoccupied to listen to 
them. You know them at a glance—the deference 
of the young man has not yet had time to subside 
into familiarity, nor the blushing modesty of the 
girl into fondness; a mysterious respect still governs 
them. But here is another more advanced pair about 
to take their seats in a carriage. He gets in first. A 
few years ahead of marriage seem to make all the 
difference. Can you explain the singular phenom- 
enon, reader? 

The whistle sounds again, and we are away; adieus 
waved from the platform being responded to by those 
who are moving off. We are passing along green 
fields again. At our left is a humble cottage, half of 
its old garden severed from it by the railway—it is 
so near that the cinders from the plunging locomotive 
at our head may sometimes fly into that carrot-bed. 
Lo! there is a mother at her cottage-door, with a 
baby in her arms; how it crows and stretches out its 
hands toward the flying train! We are passed; and 
an image of power has been planted in that baby’s 
mind. We cross a green lane—an old green lane— 
and catch a glimpse of waving hawthorn and hazel 
bushes, beside which a cow, herded by a little bare- 
legged lad, picks up a comfortable living. You see 
the lane winding along through the level ground, 
and up the gentle hill-side, marked by its waving 
line of trees and bushes. You fancy you smell 
the scent of the wild flowers blowing there, the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle, and the fresh breath 
of the hedge-brier. How deep the green of the 
grass along that lane, all shaded from the sun as it is! 

On we sweep—by waving cornfields, ripening in 
the sun—across flats, through cuts, over rivers, under 
hills, boring our way through the dark, and then 
into the glad sunlight again. There is a farm-yard 
on a knoll, amidst a clump of trees. Down in a hol- 
low, outside the stack-yard and the barn, there is 
a pool of water lively with ducks, and a flock of 


| geese gabble over the little green which lies spread 


about its margin. The lazy cows chew the cud over 
the rails of the close, and fat pigs are delving up 
the litter of the yard with their snouts. Now we 
are in a cutting, and the picture is gone. A scream 
and # roar! It is a meeting train! in an instant it 
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is past, with a boom and a whirl, like thunder near 
at hand. 

The country is still undulating and knolly—you 
see church-spires on distant hill-tops—windmills 
crowning other hights—cottages and farm-yards, with 
here and there a town or village, whose more curi- 
ous inhabitants cluster about the station when the 
train stops. There is a bustle of porters, a getting 
out and coming in, a call of ‘‘ Time’s up!” and we are 
off again. Thus does the panorama move on—a 
long, beautiful picture of English scenery. 

Another station—the train stops. ‘“ What town 
is this?” “Huntingdon!” Ah! the birthplace of 
Cromwell! The recruiting-ground of the terrible 
Tronsides! 

Northward, the land gradually subsides into flats; 
the waviness of the fields disappears, though they 
are. still green and fertile; the houses are few, and 
scattered at long intervals, often miles apart; coun- 
try roads crossing under and over the railway, wind- 
ing along between high hedge-rows, through beanti- 
ful pastures’on either side; men and women working 
in the fields; here a plow at work, there haymakers 
gathering in their crop, the scent of the hay per- 
fuming the air, while the lark, poised high overhead, 
pours melody over them at their work. You see 
a stile leading into the fields, about which children 
are playing; they have brought with them their 
parents’ mid-day meal, and are waiting for the hour 
of noontide rest. You can not hear their glee, 
though you see their hands erect, and discern their 
look of childish admiration and applause, as the 
train shoots past them. 

There is another old hall; but it is a ruin. The 
old race has died out, or been ruined out there; and 
a spick and span new mansion has been erected in 
the park beyond. But there is an old rookery still 
close to the old dwelling, and you see the rooks 
perching on the topmost boughs of the tall old trees, 
and calling to each other high in the air. Rooks are 
among the very last to desert the fortunes of a fallen 
house. You can fancy the springy deep moss grow- 
ing beneath the shade of those old trees, and the 
little birds perching and twittering among their 
lower branches, as the sun glints down through them 
and trembles among their leaves. You see a patch 
of green sward, across which the trees’ shadows are 
thrown, where a lamb is digging at its mother’s teat, 
whirling its little tail in its efforts to dine. A little 
further on, the clustered houses of a humble village 
peep from a woody hollow, and a broken finger-post, 
at the corner of a road, half points the direction in 
which it lies. 

The train stops again, at a level crossing in a coun- 
try town. You glance along a street, the houses of 
which are of stone, red and yellow brick, and lath 
and plaster. Not far off, you see the town-hall, 
with its clock-tower and weather-cock. The natives 
seem as if they had just been wakened up by the 
arrival of the train at the street end, for they gaze 
out of their door-cheeks, rubbing their eyes, though 
the day has waned into afternoon. The place looks 
rather empty and very dull—a real old country 
town, which not even the driving of a railway 
through their main street can thoroughly waken up. 
A few men hang about the door of an inn, smoking 








their pipes, and two or three old people seem dozing 
at the door of a building, which has the look of an 


almshouse. The whistle sounds, but they look up | 
only with an air of dull, sleepy observation, and we | 
pass on, leaving them winking and rubbing their | 


eyes. The only things going there seemed to be the 
clocks, though they were late. 


Off again! over the flats—extensive tracts of coun- | 
try almost as level as a plate—ditches and sluggish | 


streams creeping along—plenty of stagnant water, 
covered with green—little wooden bridges spanning 
the water here and there; then a moderate-sized 


town, with a cathedral, is reached—that of Peter- | 


borough, standing on a slight eminence—a beautiful 
little structure of ornate architecture. The place is 
quiet, though it is a central point for many railways; 
but it will take a long shaking thoroughly to rouse 
this cathedral city into the quick life of the more 
northern towns. 


The whole country through which | 


you now pass seems primitive and old-fashioned. | 


The old habits cling about it yet. It is thoroughly 


rural, devoted to the primitive pursuits of grazing and | 
corn-growing. Trade has not yet penetrated, with | 
its bustle and business, into the still-life of East | 


Anglia. Even Boston, the port of Lincoln, is a slug- 
gish, dull place; the river, which looks like a canal 
for many miles beyond it, is but a type of the place— 


inert, lazy, and contented. But a New England | 


American, who occupied the seat beside me, started 
up when the old town was named. ‘ Ah! Boston!” 


cried he, “the cradle of the Western Empire!” It | 


might be so. Many of the men who planted the 
first New England state were Puritans from Boston, 
who gave to their new settlement the name of the 
old one, little thinking that ere two hundred years 
were past, the New World Boston would so vastly 
surpass its prototype in power, intelligence, popula- 
tion, and wealth. 


The train stops, and our destination is at length | 


reached—we have passed from the quiet of the coun- 
try, with its thousand pictures of rural beauty and 
repose, into the full life, the fever, the bustle, and 
the fret of the hard-working manufacturing town. 
But the pictures which have passed before the eye 
during our long railway ride still recur to us there; 
and the quiet beauty of that long panorama of glori- 
ous English landscape will dwell in our happy mem- 
ory for many years to come. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER. 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Tne Church of the Holy Sepulcher is possessed by 
the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and Abys- 
sinians. The Greeks are the richest, and are under 
the immediate protection of Russia, and they monop- 
olize all the best places in the church, except the 
sepulcher itself. The exterior of the building is 
Byzantine. The interior has no architectural pre- 
tension. or beauty. The whole middle space is in- 
closed, forming a church within a church, and the 
inclosure is the Greek chapel. In front of this is the 
small temple built around the sepulcher itself, and 
upon the sides of the Greek chapel are broad pas- 
sages in which are shown several spots of traditional 
interest—as that where the Post of Flagellation 
stood—which post you may see, and that where the 
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clothing was divided. Finally, you ascend a steep 
staircase and reach a small upper chapel, which is 
Calvary, and a circular spot under the altar is the 
exact site of the cross. 

The interior of the church is bare and desolate. 
The scant and dirty hangings and trappings, the mis- 
erable pictures, the soiled artificial flowers, the entire 
dearth of grace and delicacy are very mournful. 
There is not asolemn spot in the building, but the 
tomb itself. A motley crowd is constantly swarming 
through the passages, and there is the perpetual 
shuffling of many feet and the hum of hushed voices. 
The finest figures are the Bedoueen from the desert, 
who stand in postures of natural grace and dignity, 
and who, with the flowing robes and brilliant Mecca 
handkerchiefs, wreathed around their heads, make 
the only picturesque and pleasing groups. 

The Greek pilgrims are the most numerous, and 
entirely surpass the Latin in the fervor of their devo- 
tions. I have never seen any thing so abject as their 
conduct before the altar in the Calvary chapel. You 
can scarcely recognize them as men, so sunken do 
they look in degraded ignorance. Their genuflections 
are remarkable for their magical suppleness. They 
stand, rapidly repeating prayers before the altar, and 
then fall to their knees, and upon their faces, touch- 
ing their foreheads, and kissing the floor. Then up 
again and down with incredible celerity. This con- 
tinues sometimes for a half hour, and they then stroll 
away through the ehurch, buying crosses, beads, and 
mother-of-pearl shells made at Bethlehem. 

Directly under the dome of the church is the sep- 
ulcher itself. It is inclosed in a small temple, divided 
into two parts, of which the first is an anteroom, and 
the other a small cabinet, in which is the marble 
tomb. The anteroom is hung with lamps, and a 
priest stands at the door, shuffling the crowd of wor- 
shipers to and fro, and taking snuff in the intervals. 
But he has great respect for persons; for when we 
appeared, although he said that we were heretics, he 
hustled an unwashed company from the door, and 
greeting us as English, smilingly ushered us in. 

The air of the outer room was warm and odorous 
with incense. The faithful were kneeling on the 
floor, weeping, kissing the pavement, and muttering 
prayers. From the interior room the pilgrims were 
coming out backward and with bent heads. They 
paid no attention to our Frank costume—they were 
wrapt in emotion. 

We entered the interior cabinet, half of which is 
occupied by the tomb. It is covered with a marble 
slab, smootl with the myriad kisses of generations. 
Over it is a narrow marble shelf, along which are 
arranged artificial flowers. It is hung with golden 








tomb—he touched his forehead to it—his words be- 
came a bubbling at the mouth—his head fell to one 
side, and he sank at full length, motionless, upon the 
floor. The priest presently touched him. He stared 
wildly for a moment, then rising to his knees, and 
clutching at the tomb, he shuffled out backward, still 
kneeling, still stretching out his hands, covering the 
threshold with passionate kisses and drenching it 
with tears. 

We withdrew from the sepulcher humiliated by 
that spectacle. It was not the ecstasy of piety—it 
was the frenzy of superstition. The spirit which 
had sent and torn the poor Bulgarian was the same 
that plunges crowds beneath the car of Juggernaut, 
and beats drums while children burn in the arms of 
Moloch. 

We turn away. The night advances, and the 
church rapidly fills. The brain is dizzy with the 
incessant genuflections, crossings, and kissings on 
every hand. Wearied and mortified, you long for 
one sight, one sound that might suggest to you the 
grave serenity of Jesus—when suddenly the door 
communicating with the convent opens, and the pro- 
cession enters. 

The superior of the convent, mitered, richly draped, 
and bearing a candle, is followed by all the monks. 
The pious pilgrims, crushing toward the priests, 
seize lighted tapers and swell the train. It winds, 
a motley and strange multitude, through the dim 
passage by the Greek chapel. The shuffling of hur- 
rying feet ceases as they gain the procession. The 
monotonous murmur of low voices dies away. The 
low responses of the friars end, and a sublime chant 
peals through the silence. 

The vast building is overflowed with music. The 
solemn chords swell along the church, their majesty 
and sincerity protesting against the tawdry idolatry 
of the place. Long unused to music, which is rarely 
heard in the east, the grandeur of this old Italian 
chant, which first I heard in St. Peter’s, is doubly 
grand. Proudly it asserts the greatness of God and 
the dignity of man. Its superb harmonies scorn the 
superstitions they are evoked to aid: for what thought- 
ful man can call the spectacle which we now behold 
worship? This music of Allegri, chanted by these 
monks, is as a spirit of heaven subject to Gnomes— 
as Ariel to Caliban. It comes at their bidding, yet 
in coming it does not serve them, but the ends of its 
own beauty and nature. Swept up, upon its soaring 
strains, we float away into the clearest vision of that 
life of love and duty, and renew to it there the oath 
of loyalty, which was well nigh lost in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. 

It melts—it fuils—it dies into softer and more 


lamps, a priest stands silent in the corner forever, | exquisite modulations. It wails around Calvary and 


and the warm air is faint with perpetual incense. 
Before the tomb was a figure which is among the 
saddest in my memory. It was an old man, a Bul- 
garian, deformed, and covered with scanty rags. His 
emotion had passed into idolatrous frenzy. Throw- 
ing himself back upon his knees, he contemplated 
the tomb with streaming eyes—then stretched his 
arms over it, and laid his face against the marble 
with idiotic delight. Seized by a delirium of devo- 
tion, he poured out a series of aspirations with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 





He grasped frantically at the ! 


| the sepulcher as once the winds of heaven may 


have wailed there—softly, more softly—shaming its 
use by its sweetness, and wooing to the worship in 
spirit and in truth, not in the spirit of folly and 
idolatry. 

The procession stopped at each of the stations, 
and the music, pausing, died in long, sweet rever- 
berations through the dark church. At each station 
@ sermon was preached, and at each in a different 
language, that every pilgrim in the crowd might 
have a chance of understanding. Then the chorus 
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swelled again, and with censers swinging incense, 
the crowd passed to the next station, making alto- 
gether seven pauses. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
THROUGH the mold and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, 

O’er the river, and through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On we hie with screech and roar! 
Splashing! flashing! 
Crashing! dashing! 
Over ridges, 
Gullies, bridges, 
By the bubbling rill, 
And mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 
Hollow hill— 
Jumping, bumping, 
Rocking, roaring, 
Like forty thousand giants snoring! 
O’er the aqueduct and bog, 
On we fly with ceaseless jog, 
Every instant something new, 
Every moment lost to view, 
Now a tavern—now a steeple— 
Now a crowd of gaping people— 
Now a hollow—now a ridge— 
Now a crossway—now a bridge— 
Grumble, stumble, 
Rumble,’tumble, 
Fretting, getting in a stew! 
Church and steeple, gaping people, 
Quick as thought, are lost to view! 
Every thing that eye can survey 
Torns hurly-burly, topsy-tarvy. 
Glimpse of lonely hut and mansion, 
Glimpse of ocean’s wide expansion, 
Glimpse of foundery and of forge, 
Glimpse of plain and mountain gorge. 
Dash along! 
Slash along! 
Crash along! 
Flash along! 
On, on with a jump, 
And a bump, 
And a roll— 
Hies the fire-fiend to its destined goal! 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
THERE is a prevailing opinion in the community 
that the life of a teacher, if not lucrative, is at least 
very easy. This can never be true of an instructor 


sual. With them it seems to degenerate merely into 
an inquiry as to what we shall eat and drink, and 
wherewith shall we be clothed. But this view is 
narrow, contracted, and false. Our mental energy, 
our physical energy, all our capabilities both of mind 
| and body, are largely dependent on the physical con- 
| dition of the human system. This system is gov- 
| erned by laws, which, though we may not always be 
able to understand, are fixed and certain in their 
| operation, and are largely under our control. 
| To every class of society health is important, but 
| pre-eminently so to the instructor. In no other occu- 
| pation of life is it more important that the individual 
| should possess that choicest of earthly blessings— 
a sound mind in a sound physical frame. Need it be 
said, that no school-room can enjoy a healthful, in- 
vigorating, moral and intellectual atmosphere, where 
| the mind of the presiding spirit is obscured by the 
clouds arising from physical ailments? 
Again, the teacher who fills the highest measure 
| of the duties of his office, is continually making last- 
ing impressions on the minds of his pupils. To do 
| this properly, ever requires a clear head, an unclouded 
' mind, and that energy of character which can not 
| long exist where health is wanting. To teach suc- 
' cessfully, requires that the teacher should not only 
enjoy the confidence, but also be able to enlist the 
| affections of his pupils. Can this be done by a sour, 
| morose, dyspeptic individual? As soon might we 
expect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. 
The school-room should ever be a place where the 
, most perfect order and system prevails; where every 
thing moves forward in a regular, quiet, and system- 
atic manner; where the power that maintains order 
| exerts its influence so mildly that nothing seems to 


| be done by restraint; where reproof is rarely neces- 


sary, and where scolding is never heard. But cana 
cross, dyspeptic individual exert the influence neces- 
sary to maintain this kind of order? Such a phe- 
nomenon I have never witnessed. Before we can 
govern others, we must first learn to govern our- 


| selves. To do this properly, requires that we should 


become acquainted with the laws of life and health, 
and, by a conformity thereto, attain to the greatest 


' measure of usefulness of which we are capable. 


But I am in danger of not being perfectly under- 
stood; there are numerous ills to which flesh is heir 


| that are unavoidable, and which should not, and do 


who does his duty. Much physical exertion, it is | 


true, is not required, but there is a mental employ- 
ment that is more oppressive than labor of the body. 
Some persons regard nothing as labor which does not 
exercise the muscles, not including those of the vocal 
organs. But such individuals might easily ascertain 


by trial, that the most severe demands on the physi- | 


eal system are those arising from long-continued 
mental exertion. But a teacher’s labors are really 
both physical and intellectual. The employment of 
the voice is not only fatiguing, but really calls into 
action more muscles of the system than several of 
the mere physical employments. 


not prevent the teacher from pursuing his vocation. 
I would only make him responsible for that which is 
within his control, but the greater part of that which 
affects his usefulness as a teacher, is thus circum- 
stanced. The chief source of all the ills that affect 
teachers, is derangement of the digestive organs, and 
this, in their case, is owing to different causes, among 
which the following may be named as chief: 

Living in a vitiated atmosphere. It is surprising 
how little attention is paid to the ventilation of 
school-rooms in the winter season of the year. I 
have repeatedly visited school-rooms occupied by 


| teachers of high intellectual acquirements that were 


To study the subject of health, with some, seems to | 


be giving too much attention to things merely sen- 


almost exhausted of vital air, and the effect of this 
exhaustion was manifest in the languid movements 
and drawling and spiritless recitations of the pupils. 
In such cases the teacher is apt to be troubled with 
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headache and loss of appetite. During the winter 
season, where there is no special method of ventila- 
tion, the whole school-room should be renovated at 
intervals of not more than one hour and a half. 
This may be done by raising several windows and 
keeping them up for some ten or fifteen minutes. 
This should be done even if the thermometer stands 


at zero, the occupants of the room having a recess | 


during the period of ventilation. 

A noisy, disorderly school-room. There is a law of 
the material world, that action and reaction are equal 
and in opposite directions. A similar law obtains in 


regard to a badly governed school-room. As a gen- | 
eral rule, a dyspeptic individual will not maintain | 


good order; and the consequent disorder will react, 
indirectly through the nervous system upon the 
digestive organs, thus weakening and wearing out 
him who is so unfortunate as to be thus afflicted. 

I have a startling story to relate in reference to a 
case of this kind. Many years since, a gentleman of 
highly cultivated intellect, but without the power to 
govern, received the appointment of tutor of lan- 
guages in a certain institution. He had, besides, 


some peculiarities of accent, derived from his parents, | 


though he himself was an American, that rendered 
him obnoxious to certain thoughtless and evil-disposed 
students. A plan was laid to give Mr. H. all the 


trouble possible in the government of his room. He | 


did not make the difficulties he encountered known 
to his associates, hoping, it is supposed, to overcome 
them without such a resort. The difficulties of his 
situation soon prostrated him, and in a few short 
weeks he was laid in his grave. I never in my own 
mind had any doubts in regard to the cause of his 
death, but if I had, they would have been removed 
by a conversation on this subject, which I held only 
a few days since with a student of the room at that 
period, who is now and has been for many years well 
known as the principal of one of the public schools 
in Cincinnati. Without my having called his atten- 
tion to the subject, in a recent conversation, he re- 
marked, “I always thought the boys were the cause 
of Mr. H.’s death.” He was not a participant in the 
disorder, but he named some of those who were; and 
the result of the whole conversation was to confirm 
the opinion which I had entertained, and frequently 
expressed, that Mr. H.’s death was owing to mental 
distress caused by the noise and confusion of a badly 
governed school-room. 

Want of exercise. The mental labors of the teacher 
in the school-room induce an indisposition to exer- 
cise. No labor is more exhausting than that of the 
mind: not because it taxes the physical energies, but 


because it exhausts the nervous system on which | 


these energies depend. After the labors of the day 
in the school-room are over, the teacher feels that 
he needs rest; so he does, so far as the mind is con- 
cerned, but not as regards his muscular system. To 
one not acquainted with the laws of life, it seems 
strange to be told that the best method of giving rest 
to the exhausted mental energies is to call into exer- 
cise the physical powers. And yet this, in brief. is the 


philosophy of the whole matter. Let the instructor, | 


after leaving his school-room, engage in something 
that will bring into exercise his muscular powers, 
and cause him to forget, for the time being, the 





———— 





at first, he will find, contrary to what he might have 
supposed, that instead of weariness increasing it will 
gradually disappear. True, exercise should never be 
taken as a mere task, but yet every teacher should 
task himself to take not less than a certain amount 
of moderately active exercise each day, and in such a 
situation as will give him an opportunity of inhaling 
a pure atmosphere. 

The change that in many cases may be wrought 
by a systematic course of exercise is worth more than 
| that produced by all the elixirs and panaceas in the 
world. I recollect a friend, laborious and skillful as 
a teacher, filling a situation that demanded untiring 
attention and constant exertion. His health failed, 
| as that of any teacher. sooner or later, must fail, in 
a similar situation, who entirely neglects exercise. 
Medicine gave only partial relief, and he was at 
length induced to try a course of gymnastics. This 
was all that was needed. He speedily regained his 
usual health. Though at one time he was about 
abandoning his situation, he now labors with an en- 
| ergy that he had not previously known for years. 
He says life now presents to him an aspect to which 
| he was formerly a stranger. What was once gloomy 
| and despondent is now bright and cheerful, and both 
his happiness and means of usefulness are largely 
increased. 

One of the highest duties of an intelligent, rational 
| being is to acquaint himself with the laws upon 
| which his health, happiness, and usefulness depend. 
| It is the opinion of some of the most intelligent 
physicians, and those of the most extensive observa- 
| tion, that at least three-fifths—and some say even 
| nine-tenths—of the diseases to which flesh is heir, 
| might be avoided by a knowledge of the laws of 
| life. and obedience to those laws. 

I think it is J. Orville Taylor who tells a good story 
about a garden in which he saw on a conspicuous 
sign-board, ‘‘ All dogs found here without their own- 

| ers will be shot.” Now. says he, what is to become 
| of the dogs who have no owners and can not read? 
| The laws of life are as fixed and immovable as the 
| laws of gravitation, and the decree has gone forth 
from the almighty Creator, “‘ All who violate these 
laws will be punished.” These laws are written, in 
characters of light. on every page of human experi- 
ence. Teachers, above all others, should read them 
and obey them. and teach them to the rising genera- 
tion, till they become as familiar as household words. 
THE SUBMARINE PRINTING TELEGRAPH 

Ir was a beautiful sunshiny morning, when we 
started for a pedestrian journey from Dover to the 
South Foreland, the place where the submarine tele- 
graph begins. The sea was rippling calmly and 
peacefully upon the beach, the beautiful bay was 
full of shipping, the castle at our left towered above 
the cliff, just gilded by the rising mellow autumn 
sun, the masses of green verdure clung here and 
there in the clefts of the dazzling white chalk, masses 
were thrown in shadow by the projecting portions of 
rock, while a cloud sailed occasionally from land- 
| ward to the sea, and presently was observed gliding 
| silently and spirit-like, far away to the French shore. 

But the cloud’s swift flight is now far outdone; that 


| school-room and its associations; and though wearied 
| 
| 
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pretty trained pigeon just starting in its rapid flight 
for the opposite coast, with a small white paper tied 
to its foot, will be anticipated. Yon almost misty 
outline of a distant continent is within the compass 
of the fraction of a second’s time, and words are per- 
haps even now passing under the keel of yonder 
proud East Indiaman, sailing so majestically toward 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic. We traversed the 
shingly beach in high spirits, and presently came to 
@ zigzag path cut in the face of the cliff, and leading 
to the summit. We soon reached the lofty level of 
the high ground, and the light-house burst freely 
upon our view. Words were no more spoken, our 
whole senses were entranced, and the one prevailing 
thought was, who should reach the building first, 
and first cast eyes upon the wonder-working instru- 
ment, which will soon, it is not too much to say, 
effect a revolution in the ideas and affinities of nations. 

We entered a large room looking out upon the 
channel, and our eyes were first directed to a thin, 
snake-like-looking rope led over the window- sill, and 
connected with a strangely complicated-looking ma- 
chine, which a gentlemanly person informed us to be 
“the Printing Telegraph.” 

“ And this,” said I, regarding with no little con- 
cern a small mahogany box, one foot by ten inches, 
“and this is the Printing Telegraph! This,” and 
I slightly curled my nether lip, while my companion 
smiled, “ and this—this thing talks; absolutely prints 
words—real words at Calais!” 

‘“* Yes,” said the presiding genius, with provoking | 
calmness, “ and fired a gun there a day since.” 

I smiled; this was almost too much, but I had | 
resolved io be calm, and controlling my voice, de- 
manded if Calais could also print at the South Fore- | 
land, and would he print a name which I would give 
him to send over. 

The name was taken, the instrument sct in motion, | 
we heard a confused, mysterious rattling, and saw a 
needle indicator perpetually cutting mad capers round 
a disc, on which the letters of the alphabet were 
painted; round went the needle, and we thought it | 
pointed at S, back it flew again, then forward; click, | 
click, click, we stared—painfully stared at the dise, | 
and the needle, and the letters, backward and for- | 
ward—now here, now there. Ah! and we seized a 
letter; we have it, no, yes; then back again, P, no, 
O, no, R, yes, K, no; bless me, and bathed with per- 
spiration, our eyes starting from their sockets, and 
with a confused sense of having spelled the word 
P-O-R-K, we desisted, and threw ourselves exhausted | 
into a chair. 

The manipulator smiled. and told us, ‘* Those move- 
ments were not to be followed by embryos in the 
art.” 

We thought not; at all events, we had a doubtful 
impression of our own success, but we timidly asked 
if he had not spelled p or k. 

He was too compassionate to laugh actually, but 
his eyes laughed, his cheeks laughed, his whole frame 
laughed, and still there was that abominable needle 
leaping madly backward and forward, and here and 
there, and seeming to give an extra skip and jump, 
as though expressly rejoiced at our stupidity. 

We gave it up; we acknowledge it with deep shame 
and humiliation; but we looked under the table; 











it was small, very small, scarcely large enough to | 
afford shelter to a young kitten; but we did look, | 


we saw nothing but wires, and nothing, no, nothing 
suspicious. 


“Now!” suddenly cried the attendant spirit; and | 


we directed our eyes toward the instrument, but we 


saw only the same insanity manifested by the little | 
needle. It flew every-where, downward and back- | 


ward, upward and forward, and we were becoming 


again very much excited, when a thin slip of paper | 
appeared, and came slowly out from the wood-work | 


of the instrument. We were slightly alarmed, but 
we set our teeth firmly, and kept together. It came 
out slowly, and we soon saw little black marks upon 
it. We darted forward and gave it a strong pull; it 
gave way, as a little thin piece of paper might be 
expected, and we had the satisfaction of tearing our 
daughter’s name in half, and blinking and winking 
in the endeavor to decipher the meaning of the let- 
ters, ice. 

We at length laughed. We triumphantly held up 
the paper. ‘We did not say any thing about ice, 
what was ice to us.” We were told to wait one mo- 
ment; we did so: again the little slip came forward, 
and the letters A 1, close to the torn portion, revealed 
themselves; we were wrong, confuted; we hastily 
swallowed several skeptical words just going to slip 
blithely from our tongue; we spelled “‘ Alice,” and 
warmly shaking our friend by the hand, confessed 
that it was wonderful, and that we were enthusiastic 
converts. ‘‘ And now,” said we, “for the explana- 
tion of the mystery, now for the revelation of all 
these strange and wonderful performances. That 
little needle ”— 

“Ts only an indicator.” 

Only an indicator. We were relieved, gratified, at 
its being only an indicator. We looked at it with 
some contempt; it seemed shrunken, as though it 
would hide itself; it knew it was only an indicator, 
it didn’t print. We absolutely caught ourselves 
laughing at it, and we thought how many other 
indicators there were in this world which “didn’t 
print.” 

‘“‘This,” said we—and wé pointed to a maze of 
wheels, cogged and not cogged, ratcheted and not 
ratcheted, springs, wires, and machinery in profu- 
sion— this,” said we, “is the Printing Telegraph 
itself.” 

“Yes; and I will now explain the mode of opera- 


| tion.” 


‘The fluid’s task, at each movement I make of 
this handle, is to attract the little piece of soft iron 
you see between the coils of wire, the fluid passes 
through those coils, which are formed of very thin 
wire, and in so passing, it converts other pieces of 
iron attached to them into temporary magnets, when 
they immediately attract the piece of softiron. Thus 
to form the letter D, I move this handle to that letter. 
D is the fourth letter in the alphabet, I therefore 
successively send four currents to France and back, 
each time attracting the piece of soft iron, and by that 
releasing four times the machinery connected with it, 
which operates upon a perpendicular wheel, on which 
are the letters of the alphabet raised above its outer 
circumference; that is also moved round four niches, 
or to the letter D. I then draw this handle back; at 
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the moment I do so, a piece of brass presses a slip of 
paper, which runs horizontally over the perpendicular 


| wheel, downward upon the wheel, and the letter D, 


being uppermost, is impressed upon the paper; while, 
at the same time, the paper is caught up, and moved 
the eighth of an inch onward, ready for the next 
letter. The wheel has now the letter D uppermost, 
but the instant the letter is formed upon the paper, 
the wheel is run back again, by a leaden weight, to 


| the blank before the first letter of the alphabet, and 


is again ready to be acted upon as before. 

“The manner in which the wheel with the letters 
on its circumference is acted upon, is precisely the 
same as that in which the pendulum of aclock moves 


: the hands round the disc; every time the piece of soft 
| iron is attracted backward or forward, it moves two 
! arms, which act upon ratchets in the wheel, and allow 


' ward and forward, without any other effect. 


it go round one niche at each stroke; and it moves 
round in this manner from being provided with a 
spring, wound up just as a common watch-spring. 
If this spring, therefore, were allowed to run down, 
the fluid would merely attract the piece of iron back- 
As 


| before mentioned, the wheel is brought back by hav- 

| ing a heavy weight attached to it, which it winds up 

' atevery forward movement it is forced to make, by 
the fluid setting the machinery in motion. 


“ But,” said our kind informant, “ Calais is about 
to make a communication.” 
Again the little needle indicator rattled away, 


| again the same strange contortions were gone through, 


again the wheel was impelled round at each success- 


| ive stroke, again came the stop, down was pressed the 
| paper upon the letter, the impression received, and 





the paper moved forward, and the wheel we then 
saw was pressed against by two little inking rollers 
so as to keep the letters properly blackened. 


Our eyes became tired with following the gyrations | 





of the machinery, and we patiently awaited the | 
conclusion of the communication. It was presented | which we stood, the channel was dotted with vessels 
to us to read, and there, in clearly printed letters, | proceeding under a smart breeze, the white foam of 


we found, “‘I am going to dinner, shall be back at 
two.” 

We were delighted, and much more intensely grat- 
ified when this was presented to us, and we comfort- 
ably ensconced in our pocket a piece of printing, 
every letter of which had been impressed by the at- 
traction of a fluid which had traveled underneath 
the water, by the submarine wire, and again returned 
through the earth itself, more obedient to the will 
and superior intelligence of man than even the dumb 
animal given to him for his use. 

We still staid chatting with our intelligent friend, 
and, indeed, felt irresistibly attracted by the presence 
of the master-spirit which served us so, well. 

“And what,” said we, “is the total length of the 
submarine wire?” 

“Just twenty-five miles at first, but since then 
we have added a short piece to it, to enable us to 
reach quite to the Calais shore. Its weight formerly 
was two hundred tons, and it would have required 
about four thousand men to raise it. It is now still 
more.” 

“Ts it possible!” we exclaimed. 

“Not only so, but it would take fourteen or fifteen 
of the huge anchors outside the Exhibition to lift it 


| 
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quite from the ground; and yet,” said he in continu- 
ation, “it would break by its own weight.” 

“Its own weight?” said we, puzzled. 

“ Yes; for instance, if only ten miles were cut off, 
its weight would be so great, if suspended from a 
given point in the air, that it would separate into 
pieces.” 

We began to think this might be true, and we men- 
tally endeavored to compute the aggregate weight of 
two hundred tons! 

“The wire in the center of the cable,” said our 
informant, in continuation, ‘is composed of copper, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, We are 
enabled to have it thus small, as copper is a much 
better conductor than galvanized iron, of which tele- 
graphic wires are generally composed.” 

Again we heard the usual prelude to a communica- 
tion, and fearing to intrude too much upon the time 
of our friend, we heartily shook hands, and departed 
upon our way homeward. On arriving at the gate of 
the light-house, however, we saw the cable snugly 
ensconsed upon the grass, and running toward the 
cliff. We followed it, till we came nearly to the 
brink, when we saw that the wire descended into a 
sort of dell. We ran down, and heard a hollow, 
long-continued sound, made by a small stone which 
we had lurched over the brink. We proceeded more 
cautiously, and came to what is technically termed 
a “shaft,” protected by two folding doors. We 
raised one, and then from the black, unfathomable 
depths, came, subdued into a rumbling awfulness of 
tone, the sound of human voices. We momentarily 
trembled, and watched the humanly intelligent wire 
sinuously winding into those gloomy depths. It was 
with an inexpressible sigh of relief that we withdrew, 
and looked abroad again upon the bright landscape. 
The sun was glancing upon the French coast, the 
picturesque light-houses, surrounded with gardens, 
surmounted by two opposite hights of the cliff near 


the sea broke upon the distant Goodwins, the red 
light, and the white cliffs of Ramsgate, with the 
beautiful recession of Pegwell Bay, were brightly, 
and yet sadly lighted in the distance, and it was 
with a feeling of subdued joy and pardonable pride 
for our beautiful country, that we retraced our steps 
to Dover. 


OUR IMMORTALITY. 

BY REV. J. MASSILON 
Ir we wholly perish with the body, what an im- 
posture is this whole system of laws, manners, and 
usages, on which human society is founded! If we 
wholly perish with the body, these maxims of char- 
ity, patience, justice, honor, gratitude, and friend- 
ship, which sages have taught, and good men have 
practiced, what are they but empty words, possessing 
no real, binding efficacy? Why should we heed them, 
if in this life only we have hope? Speak not of duty. 
What can we owe to the dead, to the living, to our- 
selves, if all are, or will be, nothing? Who shall 
dictate our duty, if not our own pleasures—if not 
our own passions? Speak not of morality. It is a 
mere chimera, a bugbear of human invention, if ret- 

ribution terminate with the grave. 
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If we must wholly perish, what to ws are the sweet 
ties of kindred? what the tender names of parent, 


child, sister, brother, husband, wife, or friend? The | 


characters of a drama are not more illusive. We 
have no ancestors, no descendants; since succession 
can not be predicated of nothingness. Would we 
honor the illustrious dead? How absurd to honor 
that which has no existence! Would we take thought 
for posterity? How frivolous to concern ourselves 
for those whose end, like our own, must soon be an- 
nihilation! Have we made a promise? How can it 
bind nothing to nothing? Perjury is buta jest. The 
last injunctions of the dying—what sanctity have 
they more than the last sound of a chord that is 
snapped, of an instrument that is broken? 

To sum up all: If we must wholly perish, then is 
obedience to the laws but an insensate servitude; rulers 
and magistrates are but the phantoms which popular 
imbecility has raised up; justice is an unwarrantable 
infringement upon the liberty of men—an imposi- 
tion, a usurpation; the law of marriage is a vain 
scruple; modesty, a prejudice; honor and probity, such 
stuff as dreams are made of; and incests, murders, 
parricides, the most heartless cruelties, and the black- 
est crimes, are but the legitimate sports of man’s 
irresponsible nature; while the harsh epithets at- 
tached to them are merely such as the policy of leg- 
islators has invented and imposed on the credulity of 
the people. 

Here is the issue to which the vaunted philosophy 
of unbelievers must inevitably lead! Here is that 
social felicity, that sway of reason, that emancipa- 





tion from error, of which they eternally prate, as the | 


fruit of their doctrines! 
the whole world falls back into a frightful chaos; and 
all the relations of life are confounded; and all ideas 
of vice and virtue are reversed; and the most invio- 


Accept their maxims, and | 


lable laws of society vanish; and all moral discipline | 
perishes; and the government of states and nations 
has no longer any cement to uphold it; and all the | 


harmony of the body-politic becomes discord; and 
the human race is no more than an assemblage of 


reckless barbarians, shameless, remorseless, brutal, | 


denaturalized, with no other law than force, no other 
check than passion, no other bond than irreligion, no 
other God than self! Such would be the world which 
impiety would make. 
were a belief in God and immortality to die out of 
the human heart. 
TROPICAL FORESTS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

TuERE is nothing in the world comparable to the 
forests of the Chagres river. 
have ever read conveys an idea of the splendid over- 
plus of vegetable life within the tropics. The river, 
broad, and with a soft current of the sweetest waters 
I ever drank, winds between walls of foliage that rise 


from its very surface. All the gorgeous growths of | 


No description that I | 


Such would be this world | 


an eternal summer are so mingled in one impene- | 


trable mass, that the eye is bewildered. From the 
rank jungle of canes, and gigantic lilies, and the 


| unconquerable aversion. 


thickets of strange shrubs that line the water, rise | 
the trunks of the mango, the ceiba, the cocoa, the | 
sycamore, and the superb palm. Plaintains take root | 


in the banks binding the soil, with their leaves shaken | 


and split into immense plumes by the wind and rain. 


The zafote, with a fruit the size of a man’s head, the | 


gourd-tree, and other vegetable wonders, attract the 
eye on all sides. Blossoms of crimson, purple, and 
yellow, of a form and magnitude unknown in the 
north, are mingled with the leaves; and flocks of 
paroquets and brilliant butterflies circle through the 
air like blossoms blown away. Sometimes a spike of 
scarlet flowers is thrust forth, like the tongue of a 
serpent, from the heart of some convolution of un- 
folding leaves, and often creepers and parasites drop 
trails and streamers of fragrance from boughs that 
shoot half way across the river. Every turn of the 
stream only disclosed another and more magnificent 
vista of leaf, bough, and blossom. 
landscape is lost under this deluge of vegetation. 
No trace of the soil is to be seen; lowland and high- 
land are the same; a mountain is but a higher swell 
of the mass of verdure. As on the ocean you have 
@ sense rather than a perception of beauty. The 
clear sharp lines of our scenery at home are here 
wanting. What shape the land would be if cleared, 
youcan not tell. You gaze upon the scene before you 
with a never-sated delight, till your brain aches with 
the sensation, and you close your eyes, overwhelmed 
with the thought that all these wonders have been 
from the beginning—that year after year takes away 
no leaf or blossom that is not replaced, but the sub- 
lime mystery of growth and decay is renewed forever. 
LINES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Tue May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between; 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand; 
But one, the gentle and the good, 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
Upon the woodland’s morning airs 
The small birds’ mingled notes are flung; 
But she whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear, 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
TRIUMPH OF PAINTING. 

A GENTLEMAN in Massachusetts was once exhibiting 
certain paintings on glass by means of a magic lan- 
tern. Among the objects represented were squirrels, 
rabbits, and other animals to which his dog had an 
When these were repre- 
sented, he would fly at them with as much fierceness 
as if they had been realities, and it was with great 
difficulty that he was withheld from injuring, or, 
rather, tearing to shreds the cloth on which the objects 
were reflected. 


All outline of the | 
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rm Books. 


Tue Works or SrerHen Onin, D. D., LL. D. In Two 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852.—The friends 
of the lamented author of these volumes will greet most heart- 
ily their appearance. They are edited by Rev. Dr. Floy, of 
New York, and are duodecimos, selling at one dollar each. 
Volume first consists of sermons and sketches; volume second 
of lectures and addresses. Dr. Olin was for some twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of youth; and being brought in contact 
with almost every variety of human character, he saw the 
necessity of imbuing the mind with the purest and strongest 
views of religious culture. Hence, in the second volume. the 
subject of Christian education is treated with great importance, 
and deservedly so; for any education destitute of the spirit of 
tme piety is worse than no education at all. A fool with a 
sword in his hand can not do half the mischief that an educated 
sinner can. We do not deem it essential to urge the necessity 
of an early attention to these volumes. They will sell rapidly, 
and that, too, without our poor feeble word of compliment. 
Would that in our Church there were more such “men as was 
Stephen Olin! 

CLOVERNOOK; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. 
By Alice Carey. New York: J. S. Redfield.—Circumstances 
unnecessary to detail have prevented any notice of this volume 
tillthe present time. Our readers have already become familiar 
with the style of Miss Carey, and will not demand of us any 
essay respecting her peculiar power in delineating vividly and 
with a poet’s pencil domestic and natural scenes. Clovernook 
is a charming volume, and wherever read will please and profit. 


Lyra anp OrHeR Poems. By Alice Carey. New York: 
J. 8. Redfield.—This is a smaller and later issue than the 
preceding, and gives us a fair view of the poetical skill of the 
author. We have looked over its pages with delight, albeit 
we must confess, that here and there are observed picture- 
transcripts of real life which made our heart beat with less 
of rapture than of sorrow. Fireside Pictures, the Dying 
Mother, the Broken Household, and some other minor poems, 
are sketched from experience, leaving upon the mind the con- 
viction that none could thus write who had not felt sorrow’s 
sting. 

Uncte Tom’s Canin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Cleveland: Jewett, Proctor & Worth- 
ington. Boston: Jewett § Co.—This work does not pretend 
to be strictly true as a narrative, though the writer in her pref- 
ace assures us that the several characters, sketches, and inci- 
dents had their foundation in actual occurrence. The merits of 
the volume must be great, as within a few weeks past about 
fifty thousand copies have been sold, or one hundred thousand 
volumes, as the work is in two volumes. It is a picture of 
American slavery as it now exists, and by its circulation, we 
doubt not, it will do more to render obnoxious the buying, sell- 
ing, and keeping of slaves than any publication that has ever 
emanated from the press. Mrs. Stowe, we are informed, has 
already reaped a snug fortune from the immense sale of her 
work. Beside this, most unquestionably she has cause to feel 
elated at her great popularity as an author. 


Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Taney, 
Chief Justice of the United States. By Kirwan. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1852.—Kirwan introduced himself to the 
American public by his Letters on Romanism, published a few 
years since. The present work is the result of a hurried visit 
of the author to Papal Europe, particularly Italy, and embodies 
what he there witnessed of superstition and priestcraft, and the 
absence of intelligence, true progress, and piety. In the main, 
its style is racy, pungent, and bold, though here and there, we 
think, some improvement might be made by the omission of 
certain homely and coarse epithets. These epithets, among 
intelligent readers, will secure the book a condemnation rather 
than a perusal; and we trust, if it be practicable, that the author 
will so modify the parts referred to as to allow his book the 
fullest and freest possible circulation among all classes. As it 
is, it will accomplish great good; but revised it would accom- 
plish still greater good. 


RomanisM aT Home. 


Prriodicals. 

THe Westeyan Metuopist MaGazine is very prompt in 
reaching our office. The number for May has a portrait of 
Rev. James Laycock. The engraving is most perfect. It 
seems as though if spoken to it would at once enter into con- 
versation with the reader. Among the articles of the number 
we notice a sketch of the Life and Times of Dr. Lightfoot, 
Scenes in the Canadian Woods, Sanitary Aspects of Mission 
Stations, Texts Wrested for Factious Purposes, A Night on 
Ben Lomond, Conversion and Ordination of a Young Brahmin, 
etc. The original poetry of the Wesleyan is generally of the 
first class. Here is a stanza or two from a piece on “ The 
Final Triumph of the Church of Christ:” 

*‘ The Gentiles o’er the sounding deep, 
To hail thy rising, come; 
Thy sons from distant lands draw near; 
The daughters of thy home 
Arise to bless thy name—they sing, 
* Rejoice, thy work is done.’ 


O, who are these, like gentle doves, 
That to thy windows fly, 

As swiftly as the fleeting cloud 
Which shades a summer sky? 

Behold, a great, a glorious band 
Proclaim thy victory! 

No lamp shall guide thy willing feet, 
Jehovah is thy light; 

Salvation now shall be thy theme, 
And praise thy sole delight; 

And all thy blood-wash’d sons shall prove 
Faith ends in glorious sight!” 


Ex1za Cooxn’s Journal, published by Charles Cook, Lon- 
don, continues to maintain its position as one of the very first 
of English periodicals. It is not embellished with engravings 
at all, and yet its circulation, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, is very large. The editor is a strong advocate of 
woman’s rights—not in the offensive sense as used by a certain 
class, but in the sense of opening for the sex fields of labor 
which will lead to the greatest mental, moral, and pecuniary 
improvement. We know of no foreign journal of a general 
character which we should prefer to Eliza Cook. Persons 
desirous of the work can order it through Messrs. Post & Co., 
of this city, for about three dollars per year. 


Hunt’s Mercuants’ MaGazine ann COMMERCIAL Review, 
in the t of its miscell and practical articles, can 
not be surpassed by any monthly in the land. Looking over a 
recent number we saw an article on the comparative longevity 
of farmers and hants and h Farmers, it was 
stated, live on an average about twenty years longer than 
either of the latter classes. The reason assigned was the 
greater amount of pure air, and regular though often severe 
exercise which fell to the lot of the outdoor liver. 








Tue KNICKERBOCKER, OR New York Montuty Maaa- 
ZINE, in its issue for May, announces that the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, of New York, have in press two volumes, entitled “ Knick- 
knacks from an Editor’s Table, by L. G. Clark.” They will 
undoubtedly command a very wide sale. 

Tue Oxn10 Journat or EpucaTion, for May, among many 
other valuable articles, has one on the Boston schools. The 
writer states that the Quincy School, on Tyler-street, which 
opened in the year 1848, is the costliest school building in the 
city. It is four stories high, and is eighty feet long by fifty- 
eight wide. The original cost was seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. The attic of the building is fitted up as a gymnasium— 
a most excellent idea, and worthy of universal adoption. About 
five hundred boys attend the Quincy School. Salary of the 
principal teacher, fifteen hundred dollars per annum; assistants, 
eight hundred or one thousand dollars each. The lady assist- 
ants, of whom there are several, receive smaller salaries. 
Their labors, however, are not less arduous than those of 
their fellow-laborers, the male teachers. Ought this state of 





affairs so to be? 














THE LADIES’ 


REPOSITORY. 





Enitor’s Cable. 
FAREWELL WORDS. 

As Editor of the Ladies’ Repository, my term of labor and 
enjoyment is now closed; and my reader can scarcely realize 
the emotions which the writing of these few words occasions 
me to feel. It is not my way, however, to say much at parting 
with dear friends. It is rather my fashion, on the contrary, to 
give them a lingering look, and then silently but I hope not the 
less feelingly take my leave. I must do so now. 

The past six years, which are the years of my editorial 
course, have been the most laborious, and yet among the most 
happy, of my life. I lay them behind me with thankfulness 
mingled with regret. When first taking my position in the 
editorial chair, I had no distressing anxiety, and, at the same 
time, no very flattering visions of success. Resolving to do 
every thing to the best of my ability, and then to leave the 
event to the judgment of the world, I gave but little room to 
care; while the consciousness, that all the studies of my life, 
instead of having been devoted to polite literature, had been 
of the severest nature, calling me to the quarrying of rocks 
rather than to the gathering of pearls, was not calculated to lift 
me up with any extravagant notions of my own. One thing, 
however, [ must confess. I did intend, from the very first, as 
an editor to be no appendage, or as the old law writers say, 
appanage, of any man, but, in my own way, to be a man my- 
self. This is the spirit I somehow got at birth; and I suppose 
that it will breathe in me, wherever I am, and whatever I do, 
till death. It is for this reason, that, when commended by my 
indulgent friends, or by the press, I have never felt much elated, 
though sometimes a little encouraged to go on and accomplish 
what I had to do. It is for this reason, also, that the very few 
conflicts, which my position and a fearless expression of opin- 
ion have brought upon me, have never humbled my self-depend- 
ence for a minute, or given me the smallest uneasiness of mind. 

Indeed, I may frankly say, that, during a career of six years, 
I was called upon to listen to only three complaints. 1 was 
complained of for writing too charitably respecting the Unitari- 


ans; and the truth is, perhaps, that, from my personal knowl- 
edge of the Unitarians of New England, I have a much better 
opinion of them than any man would have, who had merely 
heard of them from the pulpit, or who had only read their con- 


troversial works. I was complained of, also, for my article on 
the study of the Greek language; but the attack came in such 
a spirit, that I might as well have silently adhered to my set- 
tled conviction, that every minister of the New Covenant ought 
to be able to read that Covenant in the very words in which it 
was expressed by the mind of God. This was my conviction 
many long years ago, when, a poor young man, sitting by my 
poor father’s dying bed, I obtained of him the single and only 
dollar of patrimony I ever had, which I immediately spent in 
the purchase of a Greek grammar, because I felt myself called 
to preach; and, after all the fuss that has been made about 
it, it is not only my conviction still, but probably will be till 
my dying day. The remaining complaint was raised against 
my Shoulder-Knot articles; and it was roundly but childishly 
asserted, sometimes by persons of official consequence, and by 
a great many of no » that a conti of the 
series would infallibly break down the work. Well, reader, it 
is now enough to say, that the series was continued, in the face 
of a great deal of shallow but mischievous talk; and the result 
was, that, while my annual gain had then averaged about 
eleven hundred a year, the next year’s increase was over five 
thousand names. So, therefore, as every thing has turned out, 
I feel perfectly satisfied, and have nothing more to ask. 





«Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not inthralled; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory: 
- e ° ° If this fail, 
The pillared fir t is rott 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 





> 


Nevertheless, the embarrassments which I experienced, 
greater and more numerous than will ever be made known, 


rendered my editorial course far less successful tHan I could 
have wished. Immediately upon my taking office, I under. 
took to transform the Western Book Concern from a book. 
selling to a book-publishing establishment; and, during the 
whole of my six years, two-thirds of my real labor was so be. 
stowed as never to be known, or thought of, by the public, In 
this department, where I labored hardest, I had the good for. 
tune to reap the most desirable results. The curious reader 
may hereafter be pleased to know, that, though not a solitary 
new work had been originally published at the Concern for 
several years, the last year nearly three hundred and sixty 
were factured on our presses, and sent 
into every region of the great western world. The editing of 
the Repository, in fact, has ever been to me a recreation from 
severer toil. It has been decidedly the most trivial of my 
cares; and there need be no vanity, therefore, if I offer to the 
reader a single item in the history of this work. It will show | 
how steadily it has grown in the affections of its friends. At 
the end of Bishop Hamline’s term, it had about three thousand 
subscribers; at the end of Dr. Thomson’s term, it had about five 
thousand; at the close of the last year, which was virtually the 
t ination of my tion with it, it had about seventeen 
thousand on its list. This, though not the highest possible 
success, is proof enough, that the Repository is destined to 
live, and do greater things hereafter for the cause of piety, 
purity, and truth. 

I only add, that I leave it with my best wishes. I leave 
it freely but with regret. I leave it with the satisfactory con- 
sciousness, that I have endeavored to do my duty to it; that 
my intercourse with my numerous correspondents has never 
suffered a solitary jar; and that my thousands of patrons have 
always been more indulgent to me than I had any reason to 
expect. Were it in my power, I would shed upon them ten 
thousand times ten thousand blessings; but instead of this, 
with a thankful heart, I can only say, farewell! 

B. F. Terrr. 
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While writing this paragraph the General conference is in 
session at Boston, Mass. Upon this body devolves the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Tefft’s successor. Probably in our next issue the 
salutatory of the new editor may be given. His name, at 
least, shall then be announced. Speculations, therefore, in 
advance of an election, relative to the character and qualifica- 
tions of the person who may preside over the interests of 
the Repository, during the coming four years, will be wholly 
profitless. We doubt not that such an individual will be 
chosen, as will bring to the duties of his position a degree of 
talent that will not allow tbe i s of the periodical in the 
least to suffer. 

The first four pages of the present number were designed 
originally for a different article than the one found there now. 
Having waited, however, as long as we could on our corre- 
pondent, we were pelled, in some haste, to prepare a piece 
ourself that would fill out the reserved space. The article is 
biographical rather than critical, and may not, therefore, be 
much relished, or even considered worthy of a cursory perusal 
from the literary reader. The fact, however, that Cowper as a 
poet is not too well known to the religious public, and the 
additional fact that no paper on his peculiar life and character 
has ever app d in our col » may be apology enough for 
the appearance of the article in question. 

Connected with the Wesleyan Female College of this city is 
a Lyceum, whose meetings are usually held on Thursday even- 
ing of each week. The young ladies read original articles, 
sing appropriate pieces, and give exhibitions of skill on the 
guitar and piano-forte. Having attended several of the meet- 
ings of the society, we take pleasure in stating that we have 
always found a full house in attendance, and have never known 
an individual to go away expressing himself otherwise than 
profited and delighted with the exercises. President Wilber 
and lady have succeeded admirably in their very arduous posi- 
tion; and it is gratifying to know that the patrons of the 
College and the public generally have had their fallest expec- 
tations realized. As an institution for the diffusion of true 














religious, or, rather, Bible education, may it long flourish! 
































Ghe wounded Bird. 


BY GEORGE W. DUNN. 


Music by Fr. Werner STEINBRECHER. 
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THE WOUNDED BIRD .—Continued. 
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THE WOUNDED BIRD.— Concluded. 
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Spring came once more, the earth again Was robed in verdure, glen and wood 
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